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IKE bloodthirsty wolves, infectious diseases attack unvac- 
cinated animals—leaving death and devastation. 

ana Franklin Bacterins afford a degree of protection so ade- 
quate that thousands of America’s leading stockmen rely upon their 
dependable potency for the safeguarding of their herds. 
The Franklin 17-year record for immunizing against Blackleg has 
given the Franklin brand a position of leadership. The small 1 cc con- 
centrated culture dose confers practical immunity. 


10¢ per dose, with liberal discounts for quantity. There is much valuable information in the 
64-page Franklin catalog. Send for free copy. 


GET RID OF HORNS 
BEFORE THEY START 


FRANKLIN 


Dehorning Paste 
A chemical that stops 
growth in calves up to 
2 months. Gives shapely 
heads. Avoids bleeding. 
Quick and safe. 

50c and $1,00 


Also FRANKLIN 
Dehorning Paint and 
Franklin Blood Stopper 
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LETTERS 


WET WINTER 

We have had a very unusual winter in 
this district, with more rain than I have 
ever’ seen in the winter months. There 
has been some light snow, but it didn’t 
stay on the ground long in the valley. 
There seems to be plenty of snow in 
the high mountains. The stock is win- 
tering fine this year, and there is pros- 
pect of an early spring, and the outlook 
for summer water is good.—SAMUEL W. 
JAMES, Tooele County, Utah. 


SHORT RANGE 


Range is short, but to date cattle have 
wintered in good shape. Snow is very 
short in mountains. Prospects are for 
short water—unless we have lots of 
moisture from now on. But it won’t 
take so much moisture to make fair 
grass if it comes at the right time. The 
winter has been very mild.—Mrs. ESTHER 
Day, Fremont County, Wyo. 


IS THE RANGE OVERGRAZED? 


One of the oldest and most unfounded 
controversies in the western range area 
concerns the question, “Is the western 
range overgrazed, and, if so, why?” All 
too frequently stockmen seem to feel 
that to admit overgrazing is tantamount 
to admitting ignorance or lack of fore- 
sight on their part, when actually an in- 
dividual rancher, no matter how well in- 
formed or how conscientious (unless he 
operates on privately owned land), is 
unable to do very much about the matter. 
Certainly no rancher, association, or gov- 
ernmental agency can do anything about 
the greatest of all factors contributing 
to the depletion of the range—drought. 

Weather Bureau records from four 
stations in southeastern Idaho show that 
during the sixteen-year period 1921-37 
the yearly precipitation averaged 15 to 
29 per cent less than the preceding six- 
teen-year period, 1905-20. An analysis 
of Messrs. F. E. and L. F. Mollin’s article 
in the January, 1941, Propucer, “Tem- 
perature, Rain, and Range Conditions,” 
shows that over the entire seventeen 
western range states there has been a 
gradual and continuous decline in rain- 
fall from 1905 until the last period re- 
ported, 1935-38, which was 18 per cent 
lower than the 1905-09 average. Every 
stockman knows that deficient rainfall 
means a deficiency in forage, and scien- 
tific investigations (U.S.D.A. Technical 
Bulletin No. 600) show that the amount 
of forage produced is almost in exact 
proportion to the amount of precipita- 
tion. Therefore, from drought alone, the 
average of all western ranges would be 
reduced nearly 20 per cent in carrying 
capacity. 

Plowing of spring-fall ranges for crop 
production started many years ago and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Tears Work in a Weck 


OR months they loaf in the 
enc packing sheds 
beside seldom-used tracks. You 
wonder why they were built there 
among the fields or groves. 


Then one day you feel life begin 
to stir. For miles around, long 
strings of refrigerator cars congre- 
gate on every siding. A regiment 
of pickers, graders, packers gathers 
from nowhere. Mountains of crates 
and baskets appear overnight. For 
in the fields another crop is ripe, 
and for a few brief days that 
obscure crossroads may be a major 
source of a mighty nation’s supply 
of some particular fruit or vege- 
table. 


Elsewhere endless fields of grain 
flood waiting trains with sudden 
Niagaras of golden harvest. 


No other method of transporta- 
tion could possibly provide for 
the swift, orderly marketing of 
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PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


America’s crops. To take care of 
these seasonal shipments, the rail- 
roads maintain thousands of miles 
of track, special types of freight 
cars and endless other facilities 
that are used primarily for peak 
crop movements. Operating at all 
seasons over their own vast net- 
work of steel highways, the rail- 
roads link producer to consumer 
with a fast, dependable, low-cost, 
low-loss system of distribution. 


No other kind of transport is big 
enough and flexible enough to 
handle the varied transportation 
needs of the nation’s agriculture, 
industry and commerce. 


* * 


* * 
NOW "™xss.0" 


America’s railroads offer new, simple in- 
stallment payment plan fortrips and tours. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
TICKET AGENT 


A national campaign each APRIL to promote good packing, secure loading and 
careful handling of ALL shipments—sponsored by Shippers Advisory Boards. 
Avoid loss and damage. We can’t afford to waste our national resources. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wastincton, D.c. 
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JUST HOW IMPORTANT IS AN 


Armour Refrigerator Car? 


A vital phase of Armour Serv- 
ice is the Armour Distribu- 
tion System. 


That is the miles-long fleet of 
refrigerator cars and trucks that 
earry Armour products to Branch 
Houses and other distributors all 
across the land. 


Its function is to quickly and 
economically provide America 
with fine meats... to protect all 
their freshness, flavor, and ten- 
derness . . . to maintain their 
uniform quality at all times. 


Without this distribution 
system it would be virtually im- 
possible to supply the nation’s 





requirements for meats like 
Armour’s Star Beef and Lamb, 
Bacon, and Ham. 


And, more important to you, 
the daily cash market which 
Armour maintains for the Live- 
stock Raiser would dwindle until 
it had almost ceased to exist. 


That is why every Armour 
refrigerator car and truck is of 
prime importance to your daily 
welfare. For these efficient, fast 
carriers are links between you 
and the farthest markets for your 
goods. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate prepar- 
edness for national defense and for the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions under the Constitution. 
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LONGHORN BULLS AND 
THE BLOOD CALL 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


Way down on Sam Bonello, 
Long time ago, 
Big black bull run down in the meader, 
Long time ago. 
He pawed up dust and then he beller, 
Long time ago. 
Shook his head and jarred the water, 
Long time ago, 
—Negro song of a long 
time ago, South Texas. 


N WINTERTIME THE BULLS KEEP 

apart, some individuals staying utter- 
ly alone, others ranging together in small 
bunches, looking upon each other with 
lackluster eye, hardly looking at cows at 
all, not one moved by the faintest inti- 
mation of a dream from the sources of 
his bullhood. But by the time the grass 
is up high enough to afford whole mouth- 
fuls, even the draggiest old bull has the 
feeling that the sun rises for his par- 
ticular benefit, while at the same time 
the “shelliest” old cow sheds her poverty- 
bedraggled hair and comes into ambi- 
tions that make her forget the misery of 
suckling a calf on weak weed-tips in 
front of a wet February norther. 

A seasonable spring was becoming 
summer in some year before 1890. Any 
ranch in the southern half of Texas 
might be taken as the setting, but to 
please my own memories we'll particu- 
larize one on Ramirefia Creek in the 
county of Live Oak, where the wild tur- 
keys were chasing grasshoppers through 
the sandhill plums, not yet ripe, and the 
mustang grapes were getting big and 
hard enough for nigger-shooter bullets. 

A brindle bull, six or seven years old, at 
the apex of his prowess, had been hang- 
ing around the Ramirez water hole for 
hours. His powerful neck showed a great 
bulge just behind the head. He had a 
big dewlap accenting his primeval origin. 
He had drunk but was by no means 
water-logged, for he belonged to a breed 
that knew what it was to drink only once 
every three days and then walk directly 
for hours back to grass. Overeating or 
overdrinking would never allow those 
powerfully muscled foreparts and lithe 
flanks, 

Three or four other bulls were among 
the cattle, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
head, resting in the vicinity. But Brindle 
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paid little attention to them. They knew 
their places and they regarded him as 
impersonally as did the cows, heifers, 
calves, and steers. A bull does not cut 
out a bunch of cows, herd them together, 
and claim them for his own as a stallion 
claims mares, fighting all other stallions 
away. His promiscuity destroys loyalty 
in both himself and the cows. He is free 
of the jealousy that goes with loyalty. 
He has no cohesive following. The do- 
minion of a champion fighter of the 
range was territorial, the other bulls in 
that territory recognizing his prowess 
but being free to go their own ways with 
any cows that showed them favor. 

A majority of the cattle this day at 
the Ramirez water hole were lying down 
or standing in the shade, out of sight of 
Brindle, chewing their cuds. Yet all, by 
the way they turned their heads and now 
and then ceased their cud-chewing to 
listen, indicated an interest in him, the 
acknowledged bull of their woods. The 
woods consisted of prairie land running 
into and islanded with thorny thickets 
and of noble live oaks overtopping mes- 
quites, hackberries, granjeno, brazil and 
other growth along the creek bottom. 

Brindle had been calling plenty of at- 
tention to himself. He seemed mad 
through and through, though it was not 
in his nature to vent his rage—a rage 
sullen and reserved—on just any mem- 
ber of society that got in his way. Ut- 
terly oblivious for the time of the world 
animate and inanimate, male and female, 
around him, he went on nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm against some con- 
tester worthy of his mettle that might 
emerge from beyond the rim of his 
acknowledged domain. 

Having taken a position on a rise of 
open ground perhaps a hundred yards 
up from the water hole, he had for a 
long while been pawing dirt from an old 
bull-scrape in the soft soil—a sink about 
like a buffalo wallow. He lifted the dirt 
with his forefeet so that it went high up 
in the air and fell in part upon his own 
back. While pawing, he often stopped to 
hook one of his horns—the “master 
horn” as Spanish bull-fighters call it— 
into the ground, goring down to a kind 
of clayish damp that stuck to the tip. 
He even hooked both horns in, one at a 


time, and, kneeling, rubbed his shoulder 
against the bank of the wallow. At times 
the uplifted dirt from his flexible ankles 
came down in clumps and dust on toss- 
ing horns. The powerful lungs in his 
body, free from choking fat, bellowed 
out streams of breath that sprayed par- 
ticles of earth, both on the ground and 
in the air, away from his nostrils. Now, 
earth daubing his horns, matting his 
shaggy frontlet, and covering his back 
from head to tail, he was a spectacle. 

But pawing and dirt-hooking had been 
nothing compared to his vocal goings on. 
When he came in to water, he was talk- 
ing to himself, his truculent head sway- 
ing with the rhythm of his walk and the 
weight of his thick horns, bases four or 
five inches in diameter. Hoarse and deep, 
like thunder on the horizon, his mum- 
bling talk went wh-uh-uh-uh—four de- 
liberate notes, the last a low-descending 
jerk, in four steps. This was his war 
march. Often he paused the throaty 
uh-uh-uh-uh-ing and halted to raise his 
head in a loud, high, defiant challenge 
that might be described as a_basso- 
scream, combining a bellow from the 
uttermost profundities and a shriek high 
and foreign. Beside the water hole a fat 
two-year-old calico-colored heifer craved 
his attention; but only by a few curis 
and astounding twists of his upward- 
pointing nose after he smelled of her 
did he seem aware of her existence. His 
mind was on other things. 

Thus now, pawing up dirt, lunging his 
horn in as if to rip out the guts of the 
earth, bawling, bellowing, muttering, 
shattering the air, Brindle was sending 
his threats, his oaths of revenge, his 
challenge to earth and hell, too, over the 
hills against the echoing caliche cliffs 
on the far side of the Ramireiia, and up 
a little canyon that emptied into the 
creek just above the water hole. As his 
fury waxed, he now and then let out in 
quick succession a series of far-carrying 
fast bawls, agonizing, yet fascinating, 
to human senses, for they seemed to be 
tearing the very lungs out of the bawler. 

Then at what seemed the zenith of 
this ecstasy of rage he heard something 
that infuriated the bottommost reserve 
of passion. 


“He shook his head and jarred the 
water.” 


Waar he heard was an answer to his 
prayer, a response to his invitation, a 
defiance of his boasted power, a mockery 
of his challenge. The sounds were com- 
ing from the prairie divide between 
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Ramirefia and Lagarto creeks, the eager- 
for-the-battle maker of them having 
been lured from his trail to another 
watering three or four miles away. He 
could not be seen yet, but he was draw- 
ing nearer. Uh-uh-uh-uh, and _ then 
mighty throatings, growling a deep and 
hollow roar. 

At length he came into view, a glossy 
dunnish brown merging into black—the 
golondrino (swallow) color—white 
speckles and splotches on his rump and 
a washed-out copper line down his back. 
His thick horns, like Brindle’s, were set 
forward for tossing a lobo wolf into the 
air or ripping any kind of belly open as 
effectively as that scimitar-curved ple- 
beian Mexican knife called saco tripas 
(gets the guts). 


It was a belief that the bulls kept 
their horns sharpened for bloody work 
by rubbing them against trees and brush 
and whetting them in the ground. A 
hundred yards off the golondrino bull 
stopped and went to pawing dirt, an- 
swering bellow for bellow. He not only 
gored the earth but he thrust his horns 
into the tough stems of a cenizo bush 
and, jerking and twisting his head 
from side to side, broke the bush 
to stubble. He came nearer, but the 
preliminaries were long drawn out, 
each warrior practicing his thrusts, each 
seeming to wait for the other to take 
upon himself the war-guilt of the first 
assault, yet neither one wearing himself 
out with exercise. The bullying was by 
no means froth; back of it was immense 
reserve. 


Brindle emerged from his wallow. 
Then he and Golondrino began to circle 
one another, each fronting his antagonist 
and maneuvering for an opening. They 
halted perhaps four yards apart. Mean- 
time the other cattle had congregated, 
keeping well out of the way, and with 
sympathetic bawlings were adding to 
the atmosphere. Cattle could be seen 
stringing in at a trot from far away, 
attracted like boys to a dog fight. The 
big steers, which often seem to imagine 
themselves bulls and which no bull ever 
notices, were especially interested. 

Now the time for talk by the cham- 
pions was over. The object of each was 
to get a side entrance for a horn, but 
each was a master of defense. At the 
simultaneous lunge that brought them 
together, the impact of skull against 
skull and horn against horn made an air- 
shattering report like that when an iron- 
headed freight car is rammed into the 
iron of another car. Then, heads locked, 
the bulls stood planted in the soil, neither 
giving away to the other. Shoulder mus- 
cles stood out like bronze studies; mas- 
sive neck thews rose almost to the height 
of humps on Brahma bulls; backs bowed 
tensely. One bull and then the other 
tried a quick sidestep to unbalance his 
opponent and get in a side swipe, but 
neither could get the advantage. With 
horns that were both weapon and shield, 
they parried strokes in such rapidity 
that the clashes could hardly have been 
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counted. A turkey gobbler went to gob- 
bling in his ridiculous way at each fresh 
impact of the horns. The bulls backed 
and rushed again and again. The dust 
they raised went up into the air like a 
signal smoke. The ground they fought 
over was torn up as if giants with spikes 
and spades on their feet had wrestled 
there. 


The shovings, the head-on lunges, the 
dodges, the impregnable stands went on 
and on. The heat of the strain brought 
slobber to mouths, and tongues lolled 
out. Eyes, bloodshot, bulged forth. Once 
Brindle’s horn brought blood from a tear 
—which, however, he was not allowed to 
take advantage of—iin Golondrino’s 
brisket. The smell of blood was caught 
by an old blue steer among the sur- 
rounding cattle and the blood cry went 
up and volumed in a discordant chorus. 
The throng of cattle now congregated 
were as uneasy and excited as a million 
robins gathered to migrate from the 
cedar brakes of the Colorado River to 
their summer homes on the Atlantic 
coast two thousand miles north. A 
coyote came to peer from behind a 
prickly pear bush up the ridge. 

The sun swung low. The wild turkeys 
disappeered. The bulls backed off from 
each other and pawed up dust. Then 
with hearts still pumping against burst- 
ing lungs, they clashed again. Darkness 
came. 

Often the battle was a draw, ending 
only from sheer exhaustion on both 
sides. Once a bull realized he was out- 
done, he backed as if shot out of a cata- 
pult, wheeled with a loud snuff, and ran 
for life. If he ran fast enough, his oppo- 
nent could at best merely hook him in 
the rump—a spur to added swiftness. 
Let the victor get a side run at him, 
then he might knock him down and gore 
the vitals out of him. Death, while not 
frequent, was sometimes the end of a 
day-long battle. 


Acaist an old bull a young one had 
the advantage of endurance; cunning ac- 
quired from many experiences often gave 
victory to a waning bull pitted against 
some youngster with more strength and 
bravery than science. If this youngster 
were not killed, his day would come. He 
was acquiring experience. The whole 
activity—aside from getting a living— 
of a high-grade Hereford bull, despite 
his big horns, is begetting calves; at 
least half the activity of the longhorn 
range bull was in battle. Fighting was 
the breath of life to him. 

Despite front attacks, I have never 
heard of a bull’s hooking his opponent’s 
eye out—a tribute to parrying powers. 
A veteran vaquero told me that he once 
saw a wild bull gore another through 
the top of the neck. The horn went clear 
through that thickest part of the bull’s 
thick hide. It was so deeply twisted in 
and the hide was so unyielding that for 
a considerable time the bulls were fas- 
tened together not unlike bucks with in- 
terlocked antlers. 


Although it is not the nature of cattle 
to graze and move about at night like 
horses, the wild longhorns were much 
more given to night activity than do- 
mesticated varieties. When bulls fought 
at night, then their bellowing and roar- 
ing, the bawling of other cattle, the 
hoarse howls of lobo wolves aroused by 
hope for a victim as they restlessly cir- 
cled out from the fighters, and the long- 
drawn-out cries of coyotes beyond the 
lobos gave the prairie a truly weird 
character. 


It is impossible to convey sounds in 
print—the wild, raucous hair-raising 
sounds made by the old range bulls; 
their growls; their threats loud and deep 
that seemed to blast the earth; their up- 
lifted notes carrying like the finest 
coyote bark; their expressions of pride 
and fury. But imagine them coming 
down a thicket or over the prairie grass 
in the deep night. 


All you can do is imagine. “The Span- 
ish bull that used to water at the seep 
spring at the foot of the hill no longer 
makes the canyon roar with the echoes 
of his bellowing.” 

When a herd of cattle was rounded up 
from a wide-spreading range, thus bring- 
ing into proximity bulls that were 
strangers to one another, each of them 
a big frog in his own little puddle, there 
was sure to be raging and roaring, and 
fighting was inevitable unless the oppo- 
nents were separated before they actual- 
ly clashed horns. “Prayer meeting” was 
the name an old Negro hand used to 
give to these carryings on of the bulls. 
“Jes’ listen to ’um testifying,” he’d say. 
A “prayer meeting” of this kind made 
working in a herd both difficult and dan- 
gerous. Any responsible cowman would 
break it up before zeal ran too high. 

At one fight that started in a herd, 
John Rigby saw a cow get in the way 
just at the moment the bulls simulta- 
neously rushed at each other. One 
rammed his horns into her belly from 
one side and one from the other. She 
was lifted high up and came down dying. 

On One-Armed Jim Reed’s Double 
Mountain Fork Ranch about 1880, two 
longhorn bulls that had been fighting for 
an hour drew apart from each other 
while a Mexican driving three loose 
horses came by. A young greenhorn 
horse got in between the bulls just as 
they started to clash again. One of the 
bulls ripped into him, drawing out a 
fold of entrails on his horn. The Mexi- 
can tried to daub up the wound with 
horse manure—a favorite remedy—but 
the horse died. 


The worst danger of a fight was when 
one of the bulls decided to quit. His sole 
purpose then was to get away. Running 
from his opponent, he would have his 
eyes and attention on the brute behind 
him, trusting to his own power to get 
through or over any obstacle that might 
arise in front of him. Not many men 
had the foolhardiness to try to ride in to 
separate the fighters; for, though a man 
might stop the fight, he was liable to be 
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in the way of the flight. I know one man 
who was working on horseback with 
some cattle a short distance off from two 
enraged bulls, not keeping an eye on 
them, when suddenly one broke away, 
rammed into the horse, killing it and 
crippling the man for life. Other such 
instances could be adduced. 

Ask any old-time range man of the 
south country to name the quickest ani- 
mal he has ever known. He won’t say a 
cutting horse, a polo pony, a wildcat, a 
striking rattlesnake. He doesn’t know 
the duck hawk. He will say a longhorn 
bull. Some other bulls are quick; many 
breeds fight, even the Polled Angus. But 
none of them can bawl, bellow, mutter, 
and rage like the bulls of Spanish breed 
and none can move with such swiftness. 
They are in the bull rings of Spain, 
Mexico, and the Argentine today because 
they’re the greatest fighters in the world. 


The bull fight the Texas range people 
delighted in was that between equals on 
the range. Like scattered cattle, riders 
were often called to the battles from 
afar. Boys, usually without sanction 
from the profit-lusting cattle owners, 
would drive a proven champion from his 
range to another in quest of a fight. On 
Sunday, sometimes quite an aggregation 
of boys and men would gather for a pre- 
arranged combat, champions being driven 
from distant areas to some water- 
ing place, where other cattle could add 
to the show. Voices as well as fighting 
power were highly regarded. At brand- 
ing time any fighting cow’s bull calf that 
demonstrated bravado, alacrity, strength, 
and lusty lungs would be branded and let 
loose uncastrated to make a fighting bull, 
the possibility of round steaks on the 
hind legs of his progency having noth- 
ing to do with the selection. 

If a bull decided he would not be 
driven from his range, no matter for 
what purpose, that was an end of the 
matter, but the herd instinct usually 
made him tractable in the company of 
other cattle. Yet not always. On the 
Stoner Ranch in the Victoria country 
there used to be a bull named Frank 
Swift. He was called after the man who 
raised him—an individual with the habit 
of swallowing at one gulp a whole hand- 
ful of the fiery little red Mexican pep- 
pers. Frank Swift was in color a dark 
dun running into white. Every once in 
a while he would be put in a herd bound 
for the shipping pens at Victoria, but he 
never got there. When he was ready to 
turn back, he turned, and the only way 
to stop him would have been to shoot 
him. Of course his horns might have 
been chopped off and then he might have 
been necked to some powerful lead ox 
and dragged to the pens. After such 
punishment he would hardly have been 
worth the freight. Once Frank Swift 
traveled to within sight of the pens, and 
the cowboys thought he was on his way 
sure this time to make canned beef. 
Then he changed his mind about taking 
another step forward. He was the cham- 
pion fighter and bellower of the country, 
and these virtues saved his life. 
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J. Frank Dobie 


Tue horn of a fighting bull has the 
penetrating power of a spike driven by a 
sledge hammer. “Many times,” says 
Ernest Hemingway in his treatise on 
bulls and bull-fighting, Death in the 
Afternoon, “I have seen a bull attack 
the inch-thick wooden planks of the 
barrera with his horns, or horn, rather, 
for he uses either the one or the other, 
and splinter the planks into bits. There 
is in the bull ring museum at Valencia a 
heavy iron stirrup that a bull perforated 
with a horn stroke to the depth of four 
inches.” 

No reader of the chapter on “The First 
Spanish Cattle” will have forgotten Colo- 
nel Philip Saint George Cooke’s account 
of the charge by wild bulls on the Mor- 
mon Battalion. Hemingway cites a Span- 
ish work called Toros Celebres “which 
chronicles the manner of dying and the 
feats of some three hundred and twenty- 
two pages of celebrated bulls” of the 
bull ring. Such a volume might be com- 
piled on celebrated fighting bulls of the 
longhorn range—lineal descendants and 
collateral kinsmen of the bull-ring breed. 


They did not fight as cornered crea- 
tures forced to exercise the instinct for 
self-preservation. Afraid of nothing on 
earth, their bravery was almost un- 
earthly. They joyed in combat with each 
other and sometimes sought combat with 
other beasts and with man himself. Nat 
Straw, the great grizzly bear hunter of 
New Mexico, told me that he was in the 
Black Range when cattle —longhorns 
from Texas—were introduced in that re- 
gion. Then, he said, the grizzly bear 
(ursus horribilis) met the first living 
beasts—the bulls—they had ever known 
that would not give way to them. 


Illustrative of the combats that took 
place, I will tell what my good friend 
Jack (N. Howard) Thorp, compiler of 
Songs of the Cowboys and author of that 
delightful book, Tales of the Chuck 
Wagon, told me. 

Along in the nineties, he said, while he 
was working with the Circle Bar outfit 
in New Mexico, he and another cowboy 
were sent to a sign camp near the mouth 
of the Sacramento River for a bunch of 
saddle horses. They were chousing the 
horses up the bed of the river and were 
about to turn them into a trail topping 
out on a mesa when they saw a bull 
standing near the water at the trail 
entrance. He was a longhorn, light red 
in color, about six years old. Both men 
were familiar with him, for each had 
more than once given him the trail as 
he came down to water. 

“As we rode around him now,” Jack 
Thorp related, “and saw him standing 
so quiet, we noticed one eye was gone 
and a great patch of hide and hair hang- 
ing down from his back just behind the 
shoulders. His foreparts were badly 
clawed. Both horns were covered with 
dried blood. The claw marks showed he 
had been mixed up with something be- 
sides another bull, and we were guessing 
what it might be. 

“About half way up the steep trail 
was a flat—a little bench—where the 
trail made a sharp turr. At this point 
the horses ahead of us snorted and broke 
away into the brush. Jumping ahead to 
turn them back, we noticed how the 
shin-oak over a big patch of ground had 
been broken down and the earth turned 
up. After turning the horses back, we 
investigated. A hundred feet or so away 
to the north of the trail bend, partly 
across a fallen log, lay a monstrous 
grizzly, his entrails strung out on the 
ground and his hair matted with dried 
blood. The bull, even if he didn’t come 
off unmarked, had very plainly horned 
this grizzly bear to death. Yes, that 
longhorn bull got all right, but being 
one-eyed kind of cramped his style.” 

Back in the eighties a dun line-backed 
bull on the Cross S range in the brush 
country of Texas achieved a wide repu- 
tation. Like certain other notable indi- 
viduals of his stripe, he would waylay 
trails and attack horsemen from the 
rear. One time, Jake English told, he 
was riding along on a paint horse close 
to a thicket when the dun bull rushed 
upon him and ripped the guts out of the 
paint almost before horse or man knew 
the bull was in the vicinity. Unhurt, 
Jake English climbed a little tree. The 
tree went to falling and Jake thought 
his time had come, but the bull at this 
juncture made off. This bull had been 
roped several times, but every time a 
rope was put on him he managed to 
charge the horse so that the rope had to 
be cut. He had, it is claimed, worn out 
four rawhide reatas strung on him and 
killed ten horses when he finally took up 
with some milk cows and came to the 
pen of a rancher who recognized him 
and shot him dead. 








While vaqueros were “cleaning up” a 
big pasture of the Norias Ranch—a sub- 
division of the King Ranch holdings— 
they found that an outlaw bull was 
watering at a certain well. He was one 
of the old-time brown breed with a yel- 
low stripe down his back. Reading sign, 
the vaqueros learned that the bull habit- 
ually approached the water trough by a 
trail leading under a live oak tree. One 
evening two of them went to the well 
before watering time, hid their horses in 
brush a considerable distance away from 
the trail, tied them fast, took ropes with 
them, and climbed up in the tree with 
the idea of roping the bull when he 
should pass underneath. After waiting a 
good while, expecting every minute to 
see the bull, they heard a horse shriek 
and other sounds of commotion. Rush- 
ing to their horses, they saw the bull 
goring one to death, the other one al- 
ready dead. The bull had smelled these 
animals and, knowing from experience 
that they carried his enemies, had rushed 
upon them. A day or two later a vaquero 
shot the bull, the only form of conquest 
he would submit to. His dagger-sharp 
black horns are still at Las Norias. 


Wuen, along toward the opening of 
the century, R. J. Kleberg decided to 
“clean up” and bring into subjection the 
brushiest part—then a veritable frontier 
jungle—of the great King Ranch, of 
which he was manager, he had a small 
pasture built around Tularosa Lake, 
leaving wide gaps open for the cattle to 
come in. The first night the gaps were 
closed he captured four thousand head 
of wild cattle. The next morning his out- 
fit lost all of them, except a few that 
were roped, trying to drive them away. 
The next trap he made caught hundreds 
of wild horses intermixed with the cattle. 
When the vaqueros started to work the 
stock, the wild bulls took charge of the 
herd like stallions trained to guard 
manadas (troops) of mares. They ad- 
vanced to the front, rushed at the 
vaqueros, and in the melee gored to 
death several of the mares and horses 
bunched with them. 

Some few bulls seemed to be positive 
man-haters. One of them might charge 
a camp fire—the sign of man. Bob 
(R. D.) Routh, who was born in Collin 
County, Texas, in 1854, told me about a 
black and white bull that was the terror 
of his boyhood. This bull would make 
for any person he saw on foot. Once he 
put Bob Routh up a tree and kept him 
there for hours. One morning before 
daylight a ranchman of the vicinity sent 
“a feller named Smith” out afoot to 
bring in some gentle horses. It was 
noon before Smith got back. He was a 
sight, his clothes torn and caked with 
blood and cow dung. 

The ranchman looked at him coldly 
and said, “How’ve you spent the morn- 
ing?” 

“Killing that bull,” Smith replied. 

“By God, that’s a valuable bull and if 
you’ve killed him there’s going to be 
trouble.” 
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“He won’t make no more trouble and 
he ain’t valuable no more,” Smith said. 

While day was still dawning, he ex- 
plained, he saw the bull rushing toward 
him on the bald open prairie, not a tree 
in half a mile. He was just a boy, but 
he knew something about bulls. At the 
charge, head down, the bull shut his 
eyes, and Smith stepped aside. The bull 
went by, wheeled and came again. After 
several such passes, Smith got out his 
“frog-sticker” and as the bull came by 
again jabbed at him. Time after time 
as the sun climbed high, he cut into the 
tough bull hide. Finally he got the knife 
into the entrails. After the bull went to 
stepping on them, he stopped, reeled, 
and sank. Smith was ready to sink, too. 
That encounter makes me think of knife- 
to-paw contests between mountain men 
and grizzlies—in which the man did not 
always win. 

Years ago a man-hating bull ranged 
in the vicinity of the Fronteriza Mine in 
mountains facing the Rio Grande on the 
Mexico side. He was a blend of gold, 
brown, and black colors—the josco- 
golondrino. At the base of his neck he 
had an enormous hump; curly thick hair 
from his forehead almost covered his 
eyes. 

One day a Mexican pastor (goat 
herder) was coming into the Tinaja 
de los Alamos driving a burro loaded 
with provisions when this bull, loitering 
at the water hole, saw him. Immediately 
he charged, killing both burro and man. 
As sign was afterward read, he smeared 
himself with the man’s blood and caused 
a great commotion among the other 
cattle. During days that followed he 
returned several times to the water hole, 
trampling the remains of the man and 
hooking them about but paying no at- 
tention to the dead burro. This account 
comes from Don Alberto Guajardo, of 
Piedras Negras, who at the time was 
ranching in the Fronteriza country and 
eventually shot the bull, using more than 
twenty .30-.30 bullets on him before he 
brought him down. 

“On skinning him,” Don Alberta wrote 
me, “I observed that he had several bul- 
lets in the hide and flesh near his left 










“IT DONT KNOW WHAT WE 
WOUXD DO IF THEY DIDN'T HAVE 
THESE PLACES WHERE WE COULD 
COME _IN AND REST OUR FEET ” 






ear. I deduced that other hunters had 
tried to kill him. Perhaps for this rea- 
son he was so spiteful toward man.” 
Yet range bulls killed very few men. 
Even in Texas the number of people 
gored by longhorn bulls over a period of 
a hundred years was probably less than 
the number gored by Jersey bulls in re- 
cent decades. Sam Allen, who owned and 
handled hundreds of thousands of Texas 
cattle, is said to have offered ten thou- 
sand dollars to the widow of any man 
working for him killed by a bull. The 
offer may have added to the bravery of 
some of his hands. He never had to pay. 


Some cowboys would get in a pen with 
a fighting bull and dare him by making 
feints with a hat or a ducking jacket, as 
a matador uses his cape in the bull ring, 
Morris Mack, a negro of the San 
Bernard, would squat down in the pen 
with any bull that raged. “Bull won’t 
know what you is when you squat,” 
Morris Mack explained to Harold Graves. 
“Then he’ll be scairt.”” Maybe so. One 
old rawhide I knew would get down on 
his all-fours and paw up dirt, mocking 
with bellowings the bull in front of him. 
He was a curiosity to man as well as to 
beast. A man on horseback charged by 
a bull couldn’t squat or paw up dirt. 

Ernest Hemingway discredits the pop- 
ular idea that a bull charges with eyes 
shut whereas a cow keeps hers open. 
Nevertheless, many men experienced in 
handling fierce cattle have been more 
leery of a fighting cow in a pen than of 
a fighting bull. 


Many a longhorn cow would not wait 
for the drop of a hat to fight. She was 
all pluck and vinegar, as ready as a 
fighting cock for the chance to use her 
spurs. She would fight a circular saw, 
fight “six yoke of oxen, the hired man, 
and a breaking plow,” fight anything. 
The bravest bulls came from cows just 
as brave. Of course, however, no cow 
has the strength of a bull. Cows do not 
fight bulls as the females of most species 
fight the males. 


Jack Thorp, who told of the bull that 
killed a grizzly, was driving years ago 
with his wife from Albuquerque to 
Santa Fe in one of Henry Ford’s earliest 
models, the foreparts trimmed brilliantly 
with brass. The car was laboring up a 
steep mountain, radiator boiling, hug- 
ging the bank of a road so narrow that 
cars could pass each other only at bends, 
when Jack saw, almost falling over her- 
self as she tore down the road, an old 
longhorn cow—one of several thousand 
from the Terrazas herds in Chihuahua 
that had been turned loose in that coun- 
try. There was no room to get out of 
her way. She did not propose to get out 
of anybody’s way. She hooked one horn 
into the radiator and the other under it, 
raised the front part of the car up and 
struggled until the rear end hung in the 
bank. Only after water boiled out on 
her head did she disengage herself. Then 
she high-tailed it. 


“The only longhorn,” Jack Throp says, 
“T ever knew to take a licking.” 
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‘TEXAS’ 


By COLONEL ERNEST 0. THOMPSON 


(“Texas” is an address given by 
Colonel Thompson before the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association at 
Fort Worth, Texas, January 8, 1941. 
Jay Taylor, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association president, in- 
troduced the speaker “as chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Commission, charged 
with the duty of seeing that . .. costs 
of transporting products are fair and 
reasonable. ... Just now he is in the 
Army as quartermaster in the i11th 
Regiment, and his job is to provide for 
the clothing and feed for the soldiers. 
You will notice that I said ‘feed. That 
is where we come in. We do not have to 
sell him on the idea of beef.”—Eb.) 


HE MEN IN CAMP BOWIE, TO 

whom Jay Taylor referred in his gen- 
erous introduction—and we will have 
28,000 there; they are coming in at the 
rate of 2,000 a day—will have beef on 
their menus every day. I believe that 
beef rules the world, so far as food is 
concerned. Only in having good beef can 
we have the proper food for the soldiers. 
We will have 1,000,000 men under arms 
by the first of June. There are 650,000 
men in the Army already—more than 
double what it was a year ago. The pro- 
gram is going ahead at a fast rate, and 
the cattle business will prosper because 
of this mobilization. I know that the 
cattle industry is ready to answer all 
calls that may be made upon it. When 
you gentlemen feed the Army and Navy, 
we are going to have an Army and Navy 
composed of men who will not look back. 


As long as America gets ready at the 
speed it is going now and the accelerated 
speed it will take on, we need not fear 
for the safety and the freedom of the 
democracies of the world. I want you to 
know that the young men now coming in 
the camps are grim and determined. I 
have been in the National Guard thirty- 
one years. I was in France in the other 
war, with drafted troops, but I can see 
a tremendous difference in the troops of 
today as compared with those we had in 
1917 and 1918. The difference is in favor 
of the present-day troops, because there 
is a new feeling that has got hold of the 
Army. In fact, it is a new Army. There 
is something awake and working in 
America today that is like a religious 
revival. It is about liberty and freedom, 
and I know it comes from the same spirit 
that moves men like you and moved your 
fathers who have gone out into a new 
country and opened it up and raised 
something good for mankind. The boys 
feel they have been called for a regener- 
ation of democracy. They get up at 5 
o’clock in the morning, work all day long, 
make no complaints, and indulge in no 
grumbling, because the young men seem 
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to have a feeling that they have got a 
job to get over. 

We have already interviewed thou- 
sands of the men and we are classifying 
them as to their vocation and their choice 
of what they would like to do, so that 
we do not get square pegs in round holes. 
It used to be that you made blacksmiths 
in the Army into cooks and changed 
them around. Today if a man is a horse- 
shoer we will let him do that; if he is a 
cook we will let him do that. These men 
are examined, interviewed, and classified, 
just like a man starting in on a career. 
He is interviewed and classified by ex- 
perts, and as a result the Army is going 
to be composed of a happy, contented 
group of men and women. I say women 
because they have made nurses lieuten- 
ants and captains. We had a group of 
nurses that came in yesterday, and they 
are all lieutenants and captains. 

When you see troops along the high- 
ways, stop and talk to them. You will 
be surprised how much encouragement 
you can give a soldier boy by calling his 
attention to the fact that you have re- 
spect for what he is trying to do. Say 
something to him about how neat he 
looks. Say something like that to a sol- 
dier and he will say in his heart, “There 
is a man that is proud of me because I 
am trying to do something for my coun- 
try.” As that spirit grows, you will see 
the whole country throw its shoulders 
back and put us where we have always 
been: in the forefront of every crusade 
for freedom. 


Texas has tremendous resources. In 
the first place, we have any kind of cli- 
mate you want, from the tropical climate 
down on the Gulf Coast te the mountains 
in the west and the windswept prairies 
of the Panhandle, and we grow every- 
thing from tropical fruits in the Rio 
Grande Valley to hard wheat—the best 
wheat there is, like the Russian wheat— 
on the plains. The people of Texas orig- 
inally left the place they were living in 
to come out here. Of course, you need 
not always inquire too closely into the 
reasons for their moving to this country. 
At any rate, they had the incentive to 
leave and to come out here. 

When you talk about Texas and her 
resources it is difficult to know just where 
to start. I have already mentioned the 
climate. We have any kind you want. If 
you don’t like the cold of Amarillo, then 
you can move to Wichita Falls where the 
climate is not quite so rigorous. If 
Wichita Falls is too rigorous, you can 
go farther south and get down in the 
country where orange and grapefruit 
groves blossom the year round. The 
people of Texas have get-up and go. 
Some of them had to get up and go in 
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order to get here in the first place, but 
they have stayed. 


As I have told you, our resources are 
tremendous. We have broad acres of 
every kind, fertility of every kind, vary- 
ing from no fertility down to the great- 
est on earth. Around Greenville, Texas, 
we have the blackest land there is. Land 
around there produces cotton like it 
grows down in Mississippi in the delta 
area that Mr. Johnston spoke about. 


I was glad to hear Mr. Johnston say 
that we need not be alarmed about the 
surplus of cotton. The government had 
intended to give us straw to sleep on in 
the Army camps—a fresh batch every so 
often—but we persuaded them to use 
cotton instead of straw, and now every 
soldier has a fine thick cotton mattress, 
and on top of his bed is a fine cotton 
comfort over the cotton mattress. 


The cotton surplus is being worked 
into by the defense program. Surpluses 
that are composed of a useful commod- 
ity, such as cotton, can never burden 
any community or any nation. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Johnston say that we 
should not be concerned because the gov- 
ernment has loans on the stocks of cot- 
ton. We could not have it invested in a 
better place. It is going to be worked 
out and we will have a shortage instead 
of a surplus. 


Ws HAVE in Texas 522 oil fields, pro- 
ducing oil in 522 separate structures, 
located in counties from one end of the 
state to the other, from the west to the 
east, from the south to the Panhandle, 
out toward Colorado—522 oil-producing 
structures with 94,000 producing oil 
wells. We have limited that production 
so that we produce no more than can be 
sold every day. A well of thirty barrels 
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of oil is limited to twenty. That has 
had the effect of balancing supply with 
demand and has profited the State of 
Texas $500,000,000 a year in the sale 
of oil. We are producing 1,250,000 bar- 
rels daily in Texas. We could produce 
5,000,000 a day. But the whole United 
States’ consumption is 3,500,000 barrels 
a day. 

Texas has under her soil 25 per cent 
of all the oil that has been discovered in 
the entire world. Her 94,000 oil wells 
are connected by pipe-line systems to 
refineries all over the state, and the oil 
industry in Texas, as well as throughout 
the nation, can accept, like you cattle- 
men have accepted, the problems that 
may confront it. The oil industry of 
Texas is ready for all calls that might 
come to it, whatever they might be, for 
national defense needs. 


It has been said that in the last war 
the Allies rolled to victory on a wave of 
oil. That was true. Oil furnished fuel 
for battleships and destroyers, oil fur- 
nished gasoline for the trucks on land to 
transport troops, and airplanes in the 
air. Today we are five times better off, 
so far as the oil supply, distribution, and 
manufacture is concerned, than we were 
in 1917. Texas alone could supply all 
the oil that might be needed without 
calling on other states at all. 


We are blessed beyond expression, and 
we have tried to take this blessing and 
use it as a good steward should use it. 
When an oil field comes in in Texas, our 
commission establishes a set of rules, 
stating how many wells can be drilled. 
We have just had a field come in at 
Hawkins, Texas, and we have decreed 
that no well should have less than twenty 
acres around it, and we permit the wells 
to produce a certain amount of oil every 
day. Before doing that, however, a hear- 
ing is had and all the owners and oper- 
ators are given a chance to be heard, 
and from that testimony the commis- 
sion sets the rules. 

Five hundred and twenty-two fields in 
Texas are now operating under those 
rules. In the east Texas field—the great- 
est oil field in the world—there are 30.- 
000 acres. When the field was brought 
in the experts said we would get 1,500,- 
000,000 barrels of oil from it. In eight 
years it has already produced 1,400,000,- 
000 barrels. Now they agree that the 
field will produce 5,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil. In that field we have not yet 
started slowing down, so far as the sup- 
ply of oil is concerned. 

We have found out that by slowing 
down the rate of volume of production 
the wells will actually produce more oil. 
It gives time for water to seep in from 
the outcroppings and fill the void caused 
by the removal of the oil and thus main- 
tain the pressure force, like water 
against a dam. 


— east Texas field is eight years old, 

and 17,000 of the 26,000 wells are 
still flowing. Nature takes a terrific toll 
when abused, but she will help us if we 
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do not abuse our resources and will 
study and learn how to use them prop- 
erly. That is all that we have done— 
just slow down our speed in the oil fields 
and let nature catch up. And what is 
happening in east Texas is happening 
all over the state. By producing at a 
slower rate we will get much more oil. 

Many oil people think the purpose of 
conservation is to make oil scarce in 
order to make it high. That is not so. 
Conservation is to use the methods that 
will produce the greatest amount of oil, 
taking out of that what is needed and 
leaving the surplus in the ground. In 
1932 we had 40,000 wells. Today we 
have 94,000 wells. We have 36,000 more 
wells producing oil today than we had 
in 1932. Regulation does not drive the 
little man out of business, but on the 
contrary it protects him and makes 
equal opportunity for all. 


I thought it might be of some interest 
to you to know that Texas produces 
more oil than any other state. Total de- 
mand for oil is 3,500,000 barrels a day 
for the United States, including export. 


We are producing 1,200,000 barrels. We 
could produce 5,000,000 barrels a day. 
So you can see that Texas really has 
opportunities. 


I am not trying to induce you to leave 
your native states, but I hope while you 
are here you will go down in the Rio 
Grande Valley and go into some of the 
oil fields of Texas and see what we have. 
Go down in the valley and see some of 
the grapefruit and oranges, and take a 
look at some of the other sections of our 
state. See some of our great military 
establishments. Take a look at our great 
Army posts and seaports. Go down to 
the Gulf Coast and see where they have 
brought the ocean fourteen miles inland 
at one place and fifty miles inland at an- 
other place. Go down to the Port of 
Orange and see a great battleship and 
merchant marine construction going on 
on a twenty-four hour a day basis. All 
over the great State of Texas you will 
see teeming activity and men and women 
working—men and women who re 
happy and filled with determination and 
ambition. 





VACCINATION AGAINST 
ANIMAL DISEASES 


By DR. W. E. COTTON 


(The following paper was given at 
the forty-fourth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in Fort Worth, Texas, January 
9, 1941. In it Dr. Cotton, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, treats of vaccination with partic- 
ular reference to calfhood vaccination. 
against Bang’s disease.—ED.) 


T IS A PLEASURE TO RETURN 

after more than fifteen years to the 
great State of Texas and to meet some 
of those who shared with me much hard 
work and anxious hours, days, and 
weeks in fighting the dread foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

I am glad, I assure you, to be here 
and to look into the faces of you men 
and women who are engaged in what I 
believe to be about the most important 
branch of agriculture. One of my rea- 
sons for this belief is founded on a 
statement made by an eminent English 
authority on agriculture, which was to 
the effect that livestock is essential to 
any permanent system of agriculture. 
The eroded cotton fields of the South 
bear witness to the truth of this state- 
ment. 


Land in grass erodes but little and 
the fertility removed through the sale 
of meat and milk is small indeed com- 
pared with that sold in most crops. 
Besides, it is of great importance to the 
health and strength of this nation that 
adequate supplies of food of animal or- 
igin be available to the people at a price 
they can afford to pay. 


To bring this about, we must have well 
bred stock, adequate feed of the proper 
kind, provide good care, and, as nearly 
as possible, freedom from diseases and 
losses that come through them. 

To this end we will briefly discuss one 
of the general methods of combating 
the more destructive of these diseases— 
some of the ones that are communicable 
from animal to animal. This method is 
vaccination. 

Vaccination is based on the principal 
that an attack of most infectious dis- 
eases confers an immunity more or less 
lasting against further attacks of the 
same malady. 

Vaccination, therefore, consists of giv- 
ing the animal what amounts to a be- 
nign form of the disease, or one very 
closely related to it, with the hope that 
it will accomplish the same results in 
so far as protecting the animal against 
contracting the more virulent naturally 
acquired malady to which it may be ex- 
posed. 

As a rule, those diseases against which 
vaccination is most efficacious are the 
ones that run acute courses which soon 
end either in complete recovery or death; 
whereas, those that are progressive and 
chronic, such as tuberculosis and leprosy, 
do not respond well. 


Tue first and most outstanding 
achievement in vaccination was Jenner’s 
discovery of a method of successfully 
vaccinating against smallpox. This 
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disease was such a scourge before he 
developed his method of vaccination that 
jnoculation with smallpox virus was 
practiced to a considerable extent, be- 
cause it was believed that artificially in- 
duced disease was usually less severe 
than that naturally acquired, and, be- 
sides, the attack could be brought on at 
a more favorable time. The inoculation 
disease, however, was sometimes severe 
and the risk rather great. Nevertheless, 
the chances of contracting the disease 
through natural exposure were so great 
that it was thought best by some to take 
what they thought to be the lesser of 
two evils. 

Jenner observed that milkmaids and 
others associated with cows were not so 
apt to contract smallpox as the general 
population. This led him to try cowpox, 
which was a rather common affection 
among dairy cattle at the time, as a 
means of vaccinating against smallpox. 
This proved so successful that we no 
longer fear what was one of the most 
dreaded diseases of man. 


Following Jenner's priceless discovery 
came Pasteur’s development of a method 
of weakening the virus of rabies, using 
it to protect against this dread malady, 
and likewise attenuating anthrax germs 
and using them as a vaccine against 
anthrax, which was causing great losses 
a™ong sheep in France. Later came the 
discovery of diphtheria antitoxic serum 
wh‘ch, in addition to combating d'sease 
already developed, afforded a transient 
immunity. 


The principal of antiserum has been 
applied to several diseases of domestic 
animals, notably hog cholera and tetanus. 
However, the number of diseases for 
which satisfactory antisera are available 
is somewhat limited. In the production 
of antiserum, some animals naturally 
immune or made so by artificial means 
are caused to be a factory to make the 
substance developed in the infected ani- 
mal by which it combats the dis- 
ease. Thus we make the horse do some 
of the work our bodies are called on to 
do in fighting diphtheria and certain 
other maladies. 

Another class of agents for combat- 
ing communicable disease is the bac- 
terins. These are suspensions of disease- 
producing bacteria killed by heat or 
Some chemical agent. With few excep- 
tions, a notable one being antityphoid 
vaccine, these have been somewhat dis- 
appointing. 

Still another class of product more 
recently developed is the aggressins. 
These are germ-free fluids containing an 
agent developed by the disease-produc- 
ing bacteria as a weapon to attack and 
invade the host. Its introduction into 
the body without the disease-producing 
germs induces the animal’s tissue to pro- 
duce substances which prevent the bac- 
teria subsequently for a considerable 
time from gaining a foothold. An ex- 
ample of this product is blackleg ag- 
gressin, which has proved to be so sat- 
isfactory as an immunization agent. 
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Yet another class of vaccine includes 
the filterable virus vaccines. In these 
the virus in some cases is grown in high 
concentration on chick or other em- 
bryonic tissue and treated with some 
chemical agent to kill or at least inacti- 
vate it so that it will not cause disease. 
A good example of this is “equine 
encephalomvyelitis,” or so-called sleeping 
sickness of horses, vaccine of which we 
have heard much during the past few 
years. 

In some virus diseases, notably hog 
cholera and rinderpest, a lasting immu- 
nity is produced by injecting a small 
quantity of the virulent casual virus and 
a considerable quantity of its antiserum 
simultaneously. The virus alone would 
cause severe and likely fatal disease; 
but, when a sufficient quantity of anti- 
serum is given, the virus is controlled 
and an active and lasting immunity is 
induced. 

Lastly, there is a kind of vaccination 
which induces a so-called infection im- 
munity. In a few diseases, notably tick 
fever, animals recovering from the dis- 
ease harbor the casual agents of the 
maladies in their blood without showing 
symptoms. Such animals are immune to 
further infection so long as they con- 
tinue to harbor the casual agent of the 
disease in their bodies. Hence, animals 
inoculated with virulent blood when they 
are young and do not suffer severely 
from the disease resist later infection. 
However, they also remain reservoirs of 
the infection, which infection can be 
transmitted to susceptible animals if 
the proper species of tick or other vector 
is present. This kind of immunity was 
no sessed bv the cattle of the South be- 
fore the advent of tick eradication and 
explains why southern cattle did not die 
of tick fever, whereas those shipped in 
from the North did. 


Tur foregoing in a general way briefly 
tells vou some of the high points about 
the several methods of combating com- 
municable diseases through the use of 
vaccines and other biological agents. We 
now come to a method of vaccination 
against a particular disease in which I 
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feel sure you are interested. This is 
calfhood vaccination against Bang’s dis- 
ease or Brucellosis of cattle. I have 
already mentioned vaccination through 
the use of attenuated bacteria, or, in 
other words, bacteria of reduced or low 
virulence. In some cases this attenuation 
is accomplished by growing the micro- 
organisms under unusual conditions for 
a short time. Other micro-organisms 
under artificial cultivation lose their 
virulence very slowly and because of 
conditions not well understood. Brucella 
abortus, the causal agent of Bang’s dis- 
ease, is such an organism. However, 
strains of Brucella abortus may lose so 
much of their virulence under artificial 
cultivation that none can be demon- 
strated, and along with this lose most if 
not all their immunizing properties. 
Nevertheless, the micro-organisms can 
become so low in virulence that they 
appear to be safe to use on cattle and 
yet retain their immunization power. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has such 
a micro-organism in Brucella strain 19, 
which is being used in preparing the vac- 
cines now produced under federal license, 
and this is the strain that has been used 
of late years in the bureau’s calfhood 
vaccination experiments. 


Calfhood vaccination appears to be in 
harmony with what has been for a long 
time observed in infected herds into 
which no new stock is introduced, except 
its own offspring and possibly a bull 
now and then. In such herds the disease 
tends to die out. The cows usually abort 
but once but may do so two or more 
times. Sometimes apparently normal 
calves are born but with the dam’s fetal 
membranes infected. However, the num- 
ber of abortions become less and less as 
time goes on and hence the intensity of 
exposure gradually diminishes. In the 
meantime, the calves in the herd prob- 
ably undergo a sort of natural vaccina- 
tion by picking up small amounts of in- 
fection from time to time. Calves are 
naturally rather resistant to Brucella in- 
fection and hence would not likely become 
actively infected but would probably ac- 
quire sufficient immunity to resist the 
declining exposure in the herd. Calfhood 
vaccination attempts more quickly and 
certainly to accomplish the same results 
but with a much weakened and safer 
strain of Brucella. 


Though there would appear to be a 
field of possible usefulness for vaccine 
prepared from Brucella abortus of low 
virulence in increasing the resistance of 
adult animals in infected herds where the 
elimination or segregation of reactors is 
impracticable, it is believed that by far 
its greatest possibility, at least for the 
present, is in the vaccination of sexually 
immature animals. 

Calfhood vaccination has several very 
distinct advantages over the vaccination 
of older animals as follows: 


1. The danger of inadvertently vacci- 
nating pregnant animals with the pos- 
sible risk of causing abortion is elimi- 
nated. 































































































































































































2. The danger of the vaccine’s infect- 
ing the udder is practically nil. 


3. The agglutinins on which the blood 
reaction depends, induced by the vaccine, 
subside to a low titer or disappear en- 
tirely much more rapidly than in adult 
animals. 

4, If by chance an animal should be 
made a carrier of infection by the vacci- 
nation, it could be detected by the agglu- 
tination test and eliminated before being 
bred. 


Tue possibility of successful vaccina- 
tion against Bang’s disease was first sug- 
gested by Professor Bernard Bang, of 
Denmark, soon after he and Stribolt dis- 
covered the causal agent of what was 
then called contagious or infectious abor- 
tion but which we now know as Bang’s 
disease. This was in 1896. Bang made 
some preliminary studies in vaccination 
at the time which appeared to offer en- 
couragement. Some years later vaccina- 
tion was studied in England. Large 
doses of virulent culture of Brucella 
abortus were injected into adult animals 
about two months before they were bred. 
The Brucella abortus used in preparing 
the vaccine was virulent, and, hence, 
while it did no doubt prevent some abor- 
tions and even did protect some animals 
against subsequent natural infection, re- 
sults were nevertheless unsatisfactory 
because of the danger of the vaccine it- 
self infecting some of the animals more 
or less permanently and thus spreading 
the disease. 
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After making studies of vaccination of 
adult cattle with smaller doses than the 
English had used, with results that of- 
fered some encouragement but did not 
eliminate the danger of spreading the 
disease, Dr. John Buck, then of the bu- 
reau’s Division of Pathology, experi- 
mented with giving the vaccine during 
calfhood with the hope that immunity 
could be gained with less risk. 

In his first experiment, made in 1925, 
eleven calves five to eight months old 
were vaccinated and five calves of about 
the same age were reserved as controls. 
After they became pregnant, all of the 
animals were given two exposures by 
giving proved Brucella abortus infected 
material from aborted fetuses by mouth, 
each animal receiving the same size dose. 
As a result of these exposures, three of 
the controls aborted. All eleven of the 
vaccinated animals produced vigorous 
calves, but two of them had become in- 
fected, as was shown by demonstrating 
Brucella abortus in their afterbirths. 

Three years later, Dr. Buck came to 
the experiment station at Bethesda as its 
assistant superintendent, and work on 
calfhood vaccination was expanded and 
continued over a period of several years. 
Similar experiments were conducted, 
using, among other strains of Brucella 
abortus in preparing the vaccines, strain 
19, which had been proved to be of rather 
low virulence but appeared to have about 
as much potency in producing immunity 
as a more virulent strain. 

In these later experiments the animals 
received a single exposure by dropping a 
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small measured and equal quantity of a 
suspension of virulent Brucella abortus 
into the eye of each of the vaccinated 
animals and unvaccinated controls. This 
method was used because it had been 
proved to give more certain and uniform 
exposure than that via the digestive 
tract used in the first experiment. 

The combined results of five of these 
controlled experiments, including Dr. 
Buck’s early experiment, were as follows: 

Of forty-eight vaccinated calves, 82 
per cent resisted infection and 93% per 
cent gave birth to vigorous calves. Of 
forty controls used in the experiment, 32 
per cent resisted infection and 37 per 
cent produced living calves. One of these 
experiments gave rather striking results 
—of the ten calves vaccinated, eight re- 
sisted infection and gave birth to vigor- 
ous calves and two became infected and 
produced weak calves that did not sur- 
vive. Of the ten controls, all became in- 
fected and aborted. These abortions all 
occurred before the two weak calves 
were born in the vaccinated group. 

As the ten vaccinated animals and 
their controls were kept throughout the 
experiment in separate inclosures, side 
by side but separated from each other 
by an alley about ten feet wide, they 
presented a striking picture some weeks 
after the last calf was born. There were 
ten cows and eight sleek, healthy calves 
in the vaccinated group and ten cows 
without calves in the other. All the ani- 
mals had been fed and treated alike, 
except that the one lot of ten had been 
vaccinated with strain 19 when approxi- 
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mately six months old, while the other 
had not. 

Other experiments in progress when 
the writer retired from the bureau and 
which have since been concluded have 
brought the total number of the vacci- 
nated animals in these controlled experi- 
ments up to seventy, as stated by Drs. 
Mohler, Wight,and O’Rear in their paper, 
entitled “Calfhood Vaccination as an Aid 
in Co-operative Bang’s Disease Control,” 
presented at the meeting of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
last December. The seventy vaccinated 
animals, together with seventy-three con- 
trols, all received severe exposure dur- 
ing their first pregnancy, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

Of the vaccinated animals, eight, 
or 11.4 per cent,became infected but only 
one abortion occurred that could be traced 
to Brucella abortus. Of the seventy-three 
controls, fifty-seven, or 78 per cent, be- 
came infected, of which fifty-five, or 75 
per cent, aborted. 


Resutrs obtained in an experiment 
station cannot always be duplicated on 
the farm, but they point the way and, if 
promising, justify trials under field con- 
ditions. Therefore the bureau inaugu- 
rated a rather large-scale experiment be- 
ginning January, 1936, which is still in 
progress. It, being impractical to have 
controls in such field experiments, the 
bureau adopted a long-term program 
under varying conditions before it at- 
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tempted to draw conclusions from the 
vast amount of data accumulated through 
close observation. 

The following results of these field 
tests have been taken from the recent 
report of Drs. Mohler, Wight, and O’Rear 
and from their paper on calfhood vacci- 
nation that has just been referred to: 


Approximately 260 infected herds con- 
taining about 19,000 cattle in twenty- 
four states ranging from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
Mexico were included in the tests. These 
herds actually contained 29.2 per cent 
positive reactors and 8.4 per cent sus- 
pects. The usual sanitary practices em- 
ployed in animal disease control and 
eradication were not applied in these 
herds and the only means resorted to in 
the effort to control and eradicate the 
disease was calfhood vaccination. On 
July 1, 1940, 24.1 per cent of the orig- 
inal reactors and 21 per cent of the sus- 
pects were still in the herds, a number 
of them having aborted each year, which 
indicates that the vaccinated animals 
that were in no manner segregated were 
subjected to a rather severe exposure. 


Of the more than 17,000 calves vacci- 
nated, 8,182 have dropped calves in three 
pregnancies, of which 5,673 were first, 
2,026 second, and 483 third pregnancies. 
There were 7,872, or 96.2 per cent, nor- 
mal parturitions in these herds. Of this 
latter number, 6,526, or 82.9 per cent, 
calved normally and were also negative 
to the agglutin test following parturi- 
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tion. There were 310, or 3.8 per cent, 
abortions in these groups, of which 182, 
or 58.7 per cent, were negative to the 
Bang’s disease blood test following par- 
turition. Consequently, on the basis of 
the blood agglutination alone, only 128, 
or 1.6 per cent, of the abortions occur- 
ring in this group of 8,182 animals in- 
volved in the three pregnancies could be 
attributed to Bang’s disease. 


It is pointed out that, among the 1,346 
foregoing animals that calved normally 
but revealed a positive or suspicious 
titer, approximately 500, or 37 per cent, 
gave a negative reaction to the first re- 
test applied six months later. 


Of the first group of ninety-seven ani- 
mals that calved normally during the 
first pregnancy but disclosed suspicious 
or positive titers, the fifth retest applied 
two and a half years later indicated that 
75, or 77.3 per cent, of these animals had 
returned to a negative titer. 

The amount of exposure received was 
evidently rather severe, as is indicated 
by the number of abortions among the 
non-vaccinated animals in the herds 
from July, 1938, to December, 1938. 
This number was 2,437, or 12.9 per cent. 
During the calendar year of 1939, 428, 
or 2.3 per cent, of the non-vaccinated 
animals in the herds aborted. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
the incidence of Brucellosis in these 
herds is that following blood tests made 
during July, 1989—approximately three 
and a half years after the beginning of 
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the project—7 per cent of the original 
positive reactors had become negative to 
the agglutination test. 


Tue results of the foregoing controlled 
experiments and practical field tests 
seem strongly to indicate at least that 
vaccination during calfhood is reason- 
ably efficacious in protecting against 
Brucellosis of cattle and is even still 
more so in preventing abortion. They 
also appear to suggest that the immu- 
nity conferred is fairly lasting. 

There is much evidence to show that 
the method, if strain 19 is used, will not 
spread the malady, and no evidence that 
the writer knows of that indicates that 
it does. Moreover, it has been shown 
that, although the vaccination usually 
induces a blood agglutination titer in the 
animal, this titer either disappears en- 
tirely or is reduced to a low point in the 


great majority of animals within six. 


months and in all but a rather small per- 
centage of them inside of a year, pro- 
vided the animals were not over eight 
months of age when vaccinated. Six 
months of age seems to be the best age 
at which to vaccinate. 

The practice of vaccinating adult ani- 
mals will not fit in with any plan based 
on the test and slaughter of reacting 
cattle because many of the vaccinated 
animals continued to give a_ positive 
agglutination titer for so long a time as 
to make it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween vaccinated animals and those that 
are naturally infected. However, since 
but a very small number of animals vac- 
cinated as calves fail to become negative 
within a reasonable time, it is believed 
that calfhood vaccination can be inte- 
grated with the test and slaughter pro- 
gram or any other program in which the 
agglutination blood test is used to detect 
infected animals. 

It should be of a great deal of help in 
freeing the so-called problem herds or 
other herds where the test and slaughter 
methods because of economic reasons, 
loss of valuable blood lines, range or 
other conditions is impractical. It is also 
hoped that in time it will be possible 
safely to use it in herds free from infec- 
tion but in danger of becoming infected 
or reinfected, by having young animals 
possessing a good deal of resistance for 
replacing the older animals as they be- 
come unprofitable instead of animals 
that are highly susceptible. 

We should remember, however, that 
vaccination against Bang’s disease is not 
perfect and that we should not allow our 
enthusiasm to carry us to the point that 
we would extend its use to adult animals, 
reasoning that, since strain 19 has not 
been proved to spread Bang’s disease, it 
can be safely used indiscriminately on 
old and young alike. Even though adult 
vaccination should be safe in so far as 
spreading the disease is concerned, there 
would still remain the fact that, when 
adult animals are vaccinated, many of 
them continue to carry a positive titer 
to the blood agglutination test for a long 
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time, that such animals would have dif- 
ficulty in crossing state lines because of 
state livestock sanitary requirements, 
and that, moreover, cities and towns in 
increasing numbers are requiring that 
all milk must come from non-reacting 
cows and herds. 


Tue present test and slaughter pro- 
gram has been reasonably effective, and 
vaccination should be used in such a way 
that it will supplement this program by 
taking care of those herds where the 
former method is too costly or for other 
reasons impractical, and create a supply 
of young resistant animals from which 
replacements can be made. The two 
methods working together should greatly 
reduce the number of abortions taking 
place throughout the country and with 
that reduce the chances of infection. 

To bring this about, regulations for 
the use of calfhood vaccination will be 
necessary and plans should be worked 
out, as suggested by Dr. Mohler, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, state livestock officials, and 
herd owners for its use in different 
classes of herds and under the various 
conditions that obtain. If this is done, 
the writer believes that calfhood vacci- 
nation will prove to be a very effective 
weapon to aid in helping in the fight 
against one of the worst enemies of the 
cattle and dairy industries; and, as time 
goes on, perhaps this new aid can safely 
take on more and more of the load that 
has heretofore been carried by the test 
and slaughter program and_ provide 
enough resistant animals to dispel the 
nightmare of reinfection, with its pos- 
Sibie resultant storm of abortion. At 
any rate, we now appear to have two 
arms with which to fight; but let us see 
to it that the development of the new 
arm is sound and steady and not a mush- 
room growth that goes out of bounds. 


X OUR secretary has suggested that a 
brief statement be made concerning vac- 
cination against foot-and-mouth disease. 

[Efforts have been made for a long 
time in countries in which the disease 
has been firmly established to devise 
methods of immunization. These efforts 
seem to have met with some measure of 
success; but the methods evolved appear 
to have a rather limited application, 
owing to several factors, among which 
are the following: 


1. There are three types of the foot- 
and-mouth disease virus immunologically 
distinct; that is, an animal recovered 
from an attack of disease caused by one 
of these types is immune for consider- 
able time against that particular type 
but not against the other two. It follows 
then, that there would need to be a vac- 
cine for each type. 

2. The immunizing agents are not al- 
ways effective and there seems to be 
some danger of their spreading the dis- 
ease. 


3. The vaccine or other product is 


necessarily very expensive because the 
virus used in its preparation must be 
supplied by animals affected with the 
malady and only a small amount can be 
collected from each animal. 


4. The establishment where the vac- 
cine would be prepared would be a center 
from which infection might spread. 

Though foot-and-mouth disease im- 
munizing agents may be of some use in 
countries permanently infected with the 
malady by limiting its spread somewhat 
through establishing protective zones of 
vaccinated animals around centers of in- 
fection, it would seem to be extremely 
unwise to lessen our quarantine restric- 
tions concerning this malady or weaken 
our method of dealing with it when at 
long intervals it might manage to enter, 
and to place any dependence in the hope 
that we might control it through the use 
of an uncertain vaccine or other product. 

The method we have pursued has been 
very successful over a period of many 
years. To be sure, we have had several 
outbreaks, one of which spread to twen- 
ty-two states and required about $9,000,- 
000 to stamp out, but the total cost of 
all the outbreaks is exceedingly small as 
compared with the losses that other 
countries in which the disease has be- 
come permanently established have suf- 
fered during the same period. It is be- 
lieved that the price we have paid is 
extremely small as compared with what 
we have every reason to believe has been 
saved. 

The extreme contagiousness of the 
malady, the great loss of flesh and milk, 
the miserable condition in which many 
of the animals are left, causing them to 
become victims of other diseases, expo- 
sure, and starvation, loss of market and 
the rigid quarantines that must be en- 
forced, to say nothing of the loss through 
abortion and the death of many young 
and some of the older animals are enough 
to cause it to be known as one of the 
most destructive of animal plagues. 

Our country is now and has been free 
from the disease for about fifteen years, 
and it is believed advisable to follow the 
same practice that we have followed for 
so many years to keep the disease out, 
rather than take any chances on weak- 
ening our quarantines with the hope that 
should the disease enter we could con- 
trol it by vaccination or any other un- 
certain means. 


KANSAS STOCKMEN HOLD 
THEIR TWENTY-EIGHTH MEET 


HE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

through its promotional and research 
agency, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, has launched a program of 
co-operation with food procurement of- 
ficers of the army which will be of real 
benefit to the defense program, accord- 
ing to R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the meat board, who addressed the Kan- 
sas Live Stock Association convention In 
Wichita March 8. 
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A survey of army camps in their early 
states of development revealed inexperi- 
enced men with inadequate tools in some 
instances were preparing meat for the 
soldiers’ meals. This led to the program 
of assistance by the meat board’s ex- 
perts. 

Among the speakers at the Kansas 
convention was Dan D. Casement, Man- 
hattan, on the subject, “The Quarter- 
Horse,” which can “turn on a dime and 
give you back a nickel in change.” He 
appealed to the members of the Kansas 
association to support the newly organ- 
ized American Quarter-Horse Associa- 
tion in its efforts to perpetuate the qual- 
ities of the Quarter-Horse. 

Other speakers included John Mon- 
inger, American Meat Institute; R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board; Dr. 
C. W. McCampbell, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Fred Olander, of the National 
Livestock Company, Kansas City; and 
Ray Cuff, regional director of the Na- 
tional Loss Prevention Board. 

E. C. Kielhorn, Cambridge, was elected 
president of the Kansas organization. 
Edward C. Robbins, Belvidere, was 
elected vice-president, and Will J. Miller, 
Topeka, continues as secretary-treasurer. 

In its resolutions, the Kansas associa- 
tion repeated its opposition to changing 
the embargo against meat from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
prevalent. 


SHREVEPORT HOST TO 
LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN 


Loutstana cattlemen, meeting in 
Shreveport on February 21-22, re-elected 
Arthur L. Gayle, Lake Charles, as pres- 
ident. The convention elected as their 
vice-presidents: J. D. Cooper, Natchi- 
toches Parish; C. C. Dickinson, Madison 
Parish; L. A. Borne, LaFourche Parish; 
and A. R. McBurney, of Jeff Davis. J. 
T. Cobb was renamed secretary-treas- 
urer, 

On February 22 Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association meeting adopted resolutions 
pledging full co-operation in the national 
defense program; opposing any modifi- 
cation of the embargo against foot-and- 
mouth disease; and asking Congress to 
clarify the part of the Wages-and-Hours 
Act referring to the exemption period 
for the livestock and meat industry. 


The stockmen endorsed the McCarran 
National Animal Theft Bill and com- 
mended Senator McCarran for his work 
in behalf of the industry and thanked 
the American Meat Institute and Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board for 
their efforts in stimulating meat sales. 

Xepeal of legislation taxing or re- 
stricting sale of margarine made of 
domestic fats and oils was urged. It 
was also resolved that “the free flow of 
farm products and supplies across state 
lines be maintained and continued with- 
out restriction other than necessary san- 
itary regulations.” 
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One of the resolutions approved the 
policies of the American National Live 
Stock Association and commended its of- 
ficers for their work in the interests of 
the industry. 


A resolution calling for a Bang’s dis- 
ease eradication program failed of adop- 
tion when objection to the blood test 
feature was raised. 


Measures designed to curb cattle rust- 
ling, and a state brand law, will be 
sought by the association, according to 
the legislative committee’s report given 
at the meeting. 

The convention was attended by some 
200 cattlemen and included representa- 
tives from most of the parish (county) 
organizations. 


At one of the sessions the Louisiana 
cattlemen and bankers from northwest- 
ern Louisiana combined their programs 
to hear Secretary F. E. Mollin of the 
American National speak on national 
livestock matters. 


Speakers at the regular sessions of the 
Louisiana cattlemen’s convention  in- 
cluded H. A. Saunders, Baton Rouge, 
acting head of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity extension service; Dean J. G. 
Lee, of the state university’s school of 
agriculture; and Harry D. Wilson, state 
commissioner of agriculture. 

President Gayle, in his message, told 
the cattlemen that during the six-year 
period ending in 1938, 17,780 purebred 
cattle were imported into Louisiana, of 
which 13,000 were beef bulls. 


Bryan E. Bush, president of the Caddo 
Parish Cattlemen’s Association, which 
was host to the convention, introduced 
the speakers. 

In the afternoon of the second day a 
tour of some of the near-by ranches was 
made by delegates to the convention. The 
association voted to hold its 1942 meet- 
ing at Lake Charles. 





Louisiana association officers. Seated, 


left to right: A. R. McBurney, Jeff 
Davis Parish, vice-president; C. C. Dick- 
inson, Madison Parish, vice-president; 
Arthur L. Gayle, Caleasieu Parish, presi- 
dent; L. A. Borne, LaFourche Parish, 
vice-president. Standing, left to right: 
J. D. Cooper, Natchitoches Parish, vice- 
president; J. T. Cobb, Louisiana State 
University, secretary-treasurer; and 
Bryan E. Bush, president of the Caddo 
Parish Cattlemen’s Association. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


On March 6 the Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion of Morgan and Associated Counties 
held at Fort Morgan, Colorado, its first 
annual meeting since organizing in 1939. 
The directors’ meeting was held in the 
afternoon, with President J. A. Fries 
presiding. The work of the organization 
was discussed and plans for its future 
formulated. Secretary F. E. Mollin and 
Lawrence F. Mollin, of the American 
National Live Stock Association, at- 
tended the directors’ meeting, which was 
followed by a dinner for the directors, 
and then the annual meeting was held at 
7:30. Secretary-treasurer Robert E. 
Hogsett introduced Secretary Mollin, the 
principal speaker, who discussed his re- 
cent trip to Washington and talked on 
matters of importance to the livestock 
industry. The association voted unani- 
mously to join the American National. 
There were about seventy stockmen 
present and plans were made for a 
membership drive during the remainder 
of 1941.—LAWRENCE F. MOLLIN. 





ELBERT COUNTY GROUP MEETS 


The Elbert County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Kiowa, 
Colorado, on March 8. Starting with a 
fine dinner served to well over 100 stock- 
men and their families, the annual meet- 
ing convened at 1:30 p. m., with Presi- 
dent Elmer Mourning conducting in his 
customary grand style. Heard on the 
program were Dr. B. F. Davis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association; 
James E. Stubbs, of Kiowa; David Rice, 
county agent; C. E. Miller, a director of 
the association; Dr. R. M. Gow, state 
veterinarian; W. J. McMillen, assistant 
to the president of Colorado State Col- 
lege, Fort Collins; J. J. Drinkard, of 
Deriver; Roy M. Green, president of 
Colorado State College; and Secretary 
F. E. Mollin of the American National 
Live Stock Association. President Mourn- 
ing and Secretary Ben Fraser were both 
re-elected by acclamation, as were the 
directors. President Mourning was pre- 
sented with a wall mirror with hand- 
carved frame. The Elbert County or- 
ganization is to be congratulated for its 
fine meeting and the spirit shown in co- 
operating for the best interests of the 
livestock industry—LAWRENCE F. MOoL- 
LIN, 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The American Forestry Association 
will hold its annual meeting on the west 
coast, at Los Angeles, on April 15-17. 
The program of the meeting is intended 
to “acquaint eastern conservationists 
with the land-use problems of the West, 
with particular reference to the part 
played by various types of federal reser- 
vations, including the national parks, 
national forests, and grazing districts, 
in our economic development.” Speakers 
will include: Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, 
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New Mexico, whose subject will be 
“Grazing in Relation to Conservation”; 
Supervisor William A. Smith; James 
G. K. McClure, retiring president; W. 
S. Rosecrans, president; Samuel B. Mor- 
ris, dean of the school of engineering 
of Stanford University; S. B. Show, re- 
gional forester; Florence Kjorlie, na- 
tional chairman of conservation, Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Col. Warren T. Hannum, division en- 
gineer, War Department Engineers; C. 
J. Kraebel, California forest and range 
experiment station; and John F. John- 
ston, Soil Conservation Service. 


BENT-PROWERS GROUP MEETS 


In a speech before the seventy-first 
annual convention of the Bent-Prowers 
Cattle and Horse Association—the oldest 
by two years of any livestock organiza- 
tion of the kind in Colorado or neighbor- 
ing states—in Las Animas, Colorado, 
Colorado’s Senator Ed. C. Johnson said 
that “the dangers of importation of 
fresh or chilled beef from the Argentine 
and other countries in South America is 
very slight. War has changed the situa- 
tion.” He declared that “Reciprocal 
trade treaties as such are obsolete. When 
the war is over, some tougher policy will 
be necessary.” Other speakers included 
Dr. R. M. Gow, state veterinarian, who 





explained that “some voluntary work on 
the control of Bang’s disease through 
vaccination will be started in Colorado 
soon,” and Roy M. Green, president of 
the state agricultural college. All reso- 
lutions passed at the recent American 
National Live Stock Association conven- 
tion were informally endorsed. The offi- 
cers of the Bent-Prowers association 
were re-elected. These include: R. 
M. McMillin, Carlton, president. Matt 
Jones, Lamar, vice-president; Arthur 
Dean, Las Animas, secretary; Charles 
Sweitzer, Eads, assistant secretary; Wil- 
liam J. Scott, Las Animas, treasurer; 
William Walker, Lamar, assistant treas- 
urer. 


NEW WOOL MARKETING GROUP 


Formation of an American Wool Coun- 
cil, composed of wool growers, wool deal- 
ers, and farm and consumer bodies, has 
been announced by President C. B. 
Wardlaw of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. The new council, he said, 
would seek to protect and increase mar- 
kets for American wool. State chapters 
were already in process of formation, 
Wardlaw said. Opening operations of 


the council are being financed by the 
wool growers through an assessment on 
each bag of wool sold. Incorporators of 
the council are Wardlaw, of Del Rio, 





This is not a before-and-after picture. 


The top picture shows what happens to 


land when erosion gets a focthold. During each rain this gully eats a little farther 
into the barren range. The land has only one-half of 1 per cent slope, and the soil 
is capable of growing good crops if the water that now brings destruction were 
spread and used on the land. Below: About three miles from the top scene. This 
area, formerly bare desert, is now protected from the ravages of erosion by a good 
growth of Australian love grass. The grass was planted in July, 1938. This is 
typical of one phase of the soil and moisture conservation work now being carried 
out on nearly 44,000,000 acres of public lands under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Both pictures were made on the same day about ten miles 


west of Sells, Arizona. 
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Texas; Roscoe C. Rich, of Burley, Idaho, 
and Fred R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. 


YAVAPAI GROUP OFFICERS 


The Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting at Prescott, Arizona, 
March 1, elected as president Frank 
Gyberg; first vice-president, Earl Evans; 
and second vice-president, John Thomp- 
son. The association voted to incor- 
porate. The Yavapai Juniors organi- 
zation, meeting at the ‘same time, elected 
as president Jack Thompson; vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph Stringfield; and secretary- 
treasurer, Lorraine Wilson. 


BEARCREEK STOCKMEN MEET 


The Bearcreek Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Ab- 
sarokee, Montana, on March 1, with 
fifty stockmen from Stillwater and Car- 
bon counties in attendance. Officers 
elected were Alex Ross, president; R. W. 
Selkirk, vice-president; and Ingwald J. 
Johnson, secretary. Among those who 
addressed the meeting was E. A. Phil- 
lips, secretary of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association. 


APPROVES FOREST BILL 


Approval of the principles involved in 
S. B. 3532, introduced by Senator John- 
son, of Colorado, was given in the plat- 
form of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of that organization in Spokane, 
Washington, January 21-25. The John- 
son bill provides for (1) recognition of 
grazing as one of the major functions of 
the forest administration; (2) recogni- 
tion of grazing privileges as rights en- 
titled to legal protection; and (3) legal 
status of duly elected advisory boards. 


BILL OF SALE LAW 


A new law in Colorado provides that 
in livestock transactions both seller and 
buyer of livestock must sign a bill of 
sale and the signing must be in the pres- 
ence of a witness. Such a law has long 
been urged by Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary 
of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association. A bill of sale 
form to meet the features of the new 
law, should, according to the Record 
Stockman, contain: (1) A line giving 
name of state and county in which sale 
is made and date of transaction. (2) 
The clause “Know all men by these 
presents, That I have this day sold and 
delivered to (blank for name of buyer) 
certain livestock, as herein below de- 
scribed, for the sum of (blank for 
amount) to me in hand paid, the receipt 
of which is hereby acknowledged, the 
title to which I guarantee and will for- 
ever defend against all lawful claims. 
Number of head sold (blank for total).” 
(3) Three or four lines in which to fill 
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out under the headings the “Kind of 
Animal,” “Age and Description,” “Num- 
ber of Head,” “Original Brand,” “Hold- 
ing Brand,” and “Remarks.” (4) Three 
lines for the signatures of the seller, 
buyer, and witness. 


FORM COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


The Plumas County Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation was organized at a meeting held 
at Quincy, California, February 7, ac- 
cording to California Cattleman. Wil- 
liam Perry was elected chairman and 
Herman Clarke, Butte County sheepman, 
secretary. Principal speakers address- 
ing the meeting were Forest Supervisor 
D. N. Rogers and Assistant Forester W. 
E. Wood. 


HELPS MEMBERS SOLVE THEFTS 


Members of the Oklahoma Livestock 
Growers’ Association have been notified 
that they may, in case of loss of live- 
stock by theft, insert an advertisement 
in their local newspaper or other publi- 
cation of state-wide circulation, giving 
details of the disappearance of the ani- 
mal, and the Oklahoma assc iation will 
contribute $1 toward paying the cost of 
the advertisement. The association will 
also offer $100 reward for apprehension 
or conviction of persons who steal live- 
stock from members of the association, 
according to Bobby Vincent, secretary 
of the organization. 


NEBRASKA FEEDERS’ DAY 


April 18 is the day set for the feeder 
day program at Lincoln, Nebraska, held 
by the animal husbandry department of 
the University of Nebraska. Informa- 
tion on feeding of beef cattle, lambs, 
and hogs will be given. Last year ap- 
proximately 4,000 farmers, feeders, and 
their families attended the event. 


OPPOSE EMBARGO CHANGE 


Among the resolutions passed by the 
Arkansas Valley Stock Feeders’ Associa- 
tion, meeting at Las Animas, Colorado, 
in mid-February, was the reiteration of 
opposition to any modification of the em- 
bargo applying to countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists. All officers of 
the association were re-elected at the 
meeting: President, I. F. Haines, Rocky 
Ford, Colorado; vice-president, E. J. 
Wagner, Lamar, Colorado; and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer, John L. Anderson, Las 
Animas. 


TWO BANG’S PLANS OFFERED 
TO COLORADO CATTLEMEN 


OLORADO CATTLEMEN WISHING 

to co-operate with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in a Bang’s program 
have been offered two plans of pro- 
cedure: 

First is the test and slaughter plan, 
under which the owner agrees to: (1) 
Permit blood-testing of all cattle over 
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Soil and moisture conservation projects on public lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior are widely distributed throughout the western states. 
This work for combating the ravages of erosion on the public domain is under the 
general direction of the Office of Land Utilization and is carried out in the field by 
the land-management bureaus and services of the department. To date seventy-one 
projects, embracing nearly 44,000,000 acres, have been established and are in various 
stages of operations. The map shows the breakdown and locations of projects 
administered by each of the bureaus and services of the Department of the Interior. 


The mechanical measures in combating 


soil and moisture conservation problems 


include construction of flood-water retention and spreading structures, contour fur- 
rowing to hold water on the land, water facilities developments such as stock tanks, 
gully control, stream-bank revetments, and new fences, along with range manage- 
ment practices and seeding of acres where vegetation has been damaged or destroyed. 





six months of age and retesting at 
necessary intervals. (2) Permit brand- 
ing of reactors with letter “B” on jaw, 
isolation of such cattle, and slaughter 
within fifteen days after branding. (3) 
Make no addition to herd except cattle 
from herds officially certified as clean, 
or non-pregnant animals which have 
passed test but which must first be re- 
tested after sixty days, or pregnant 
animals that have passed test but kept 
isolated sixty days without rebreeding 
and after second test. (4) Clean and 
disinfect premises as required by sani- 
tary officials, The owner waives claims 
for payment of federal or state indem- 
nity on reactors. 

Agreement number two provides for: 
(1) Blood test of all cattle more than 
eight months old and retests at least 
once a year. (2) Iron-branding follow- 
ing each test on reactors except that 
cattle officially vaccinated as calves are 
not branded until two and one-half 
years old. (3) Handle branded re- 
actors: by selling for slaughter imme- 
diately; retaining under quarantine un- 
til sold for slaughter; selling for breed- 
ing purposes only under permit and to 
be held in quarantine; in cases of 
range or semi-range branded reactors, 


pasturing under permit where section is 
under supervision; selling under permit 
to feed-lots under quarantine until mar- 
keted. (4) Vaccinate calves between 
four and eight months of age to be re- 
tained and properly brand calves not 
officially branded on right jaw, the ani- 
mals not to be disposed of except under 
permit until passing Bang’s test. (5) 
Restrain animals while being tested, 
branded, vaccinated, etc., and keep rec- 
ords of this activity. 

A committee of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association on 
February 28 adopted a program for 
Bang’s disease control that includes the 
following recommendations: The plan 
should be optional. In herds where the 
annual calf loss from abortion reaches 
10 per cent or more, and the specific 
cause is obscure, the animals should be 
blood-tested (as late in the fall as prac- 
ticable) and records kept. She-cattle of 
good breeding over one year old react- 
ing in the fall should be carried until 
spring and again tested and on failure 
to calve normally within six months, 
“may be adjudged infected and should 
be considered a liability.” Compulsory 
immediate slaughter of reactors was 
opposed. Indemnity for owners of cows 
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found positive was opposed. Calfhood 
vaccination in infected herds was en- 
dorsed, but vaccination in non-infected 
herds was opposed. Vaccinated heifer 
calves of four to eight months should 
be blood-tested within two or four 
months after vaccination, and those not 
showing positive reaction should be re- 
vaccinated. Vaccinated heifer calves 
should be iron-branded on the cheek. 
Those adopting calfhood vaccination 
should continue to vaccinate oncoming 
calves. “We shall not attempt to sug- 
gest the plan—either test and slaughter 
or calfhood vaccination—but prefer to 
let each owner decide for himself.” 
Members of the committee were Field 
Bohart, Colorado Springs; Dr. Paul 
Taussig, Parshall; Charles P. Murphy, 
Spicer; and Dr. B. F. Davis, Denver, 
secretary. 


EXPECT SCREWWORM PEST 
IN SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


INTER SURVIVAL OF UNUSU- 

ally large numbers of screwworms 
is a potential threat this year to live- 
stock in many parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The screwworm—which each year 
in the South and Southwest kills live- 
stock worth several million dollars—is 
a stage in the life cycle of an active 
greenish fly. The fly may lay eggs on 
any break in the skin of cattle, sheep, 
horses, and hogs. From these eggs the 
worms hatch. 


Early treatment of livestock wounds, 
whether infested with screwworms or 
not, prevents losses of animals and 
checks the multiplication of the pest, 
since it breeds only in wounds of warm- 
blooded animals, says Dr. F. C. Bishopp, 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. He recommends treating 
all livestock wounds with dipheny!- 
amine. If they are infested with screw- 
worms, benzol should be applied first to 
kill the worms. Diphenylamine is ef- 
fective in protecting wounds against in- 
festation for at least three days. 


Screwworms are often spread by the 
shipment of infested animals. The De- 
partment of Agriculture urges careful 
inspection and treatment at loading 
points of livestock shipped from Texas, 
Arizona, southern California, Florida, 
South Carolina, and southern Georgia. 
This will help to check spread of the 
parasites to northern parts of the coun- 
try. It is important also to inspect and 
treat livestock at unloading points, the 
department says. 


EARLY LAMBING SEASON 
ONE OF THE BEST 


HE NUMBER OF EARLY SPRING 
lambs in the principal producing 
states is somewhat larger than last year, 
reports received by the agricultural mar- 
keting service show. On the whole, the 
early lambing season this year has been 
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one of the best ever experienced. Weath- 
er conditions in all areas up to the end 
of February were quite favorable for 
saving lambs and ample to abundant 
feed supplies have contributed to a 
good development of the lambs. The 
number of early lambs marketed before 
July 1 is expected to be somewhat larger 
than last year, in addition to more 
grass-fat yearling lambs and wethers 
from Texas. 

In the early lambing areas of the 
Pacific coast and adjoining states, the 
lambing season has been characterized 
by abundant to excessive rainfall with 
mild temperatures, early growth of pas- 
tures and ranges, and plentiful supplies 
of all kinds of feed. A good percentage 
of lambs was saved and so far they have 
made good growth except in _ limited 
areas of excessive rainfall. 

In the eastern early lambing states 
the weather was mild and unusually dry 
with little green feed from grain pas- 
tures but plentiful supplies of dry feed. 
Under favorable lambing conditions a 
larger than average percentage of ewes 
lambed before March 1 and death losses 
of lambs were below last year and aver- 
age. Weather and feed conditions were 
also favorable for early lambing in Corn 
Belt areas, but in Texas too much rain 
in January and February handicapped 
somewhat the growth of the early lambs 
but insured good spring feed. 








‘MEAT AND ROMANCE’ FILM 
REACHING THE MULTITUDE 


EMAND FOR THE NEW EDUCA- 

tional motion picture, “Meat and 
Romance,” produced by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, is surpass- 
ing all advance estimates, a report from 
the board reveals. 

To date the story of the selection, 
cooking, carving, and nutritive value of 
meat, as presented in the picture, has 
been told to almost 500,000 persons 
throughout the United States after less 
than four months of distribution. The 
film has been shown to many types of 
audiences —farmers, home economists, 
housewives, high school and college stu- 
dents, business men, hospital dietitians, 
physicians. 

The film tells the story of the selec- 
tion, cooking, carving, and health values 
of meat as the bride of a young doctor 
learns them. With the aid of her sister- 
in-law, a famous home economist, this 
young woman first discovers that there 
are many more cuts of meat than the 
average housewife knows. Actually, the 
film points out, there are scores of cuts 
which are just as tender, as full of flavor 
and nutritive value as the better-known 
cuts. In these cuts lies economy. 

Then the second scene shifts to the 
bride’s kitchen where the home econo- 
mist explains that there are only two 
basic ways to cook meat—by dry heat 
and by moist heat. The tender cuts are 
cooked by the dry-heat method and the 
less-tender cuts by moist heat. The car- 


dinal factor in meat cookery, she states, 
is always to use a low temperature. High 
temperatures cause loss of weight, fuel, 
and palatability. 

In the third sequence the young bride. 
groom attempts to carve the meat dish. 
His futile efforts call for a demonstra- 
tion from a carving expert who illus- 
trates the way to carve various meats 
with an eye to taste, appearance, and 
efficiency. 

In the fourth sequence the audience 
learns with the young bride about meat’s 
health value. Information is brought out 
which shows that meat is a rich source 
of vitamins, protein, iron, phosphorus, 
and energy—all vital to proper nutrition; 
that meat should be included in both 
weight gaining and weight reducing 
diets; and that all people thrive on meat, 

The. importance of recent findings by 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, of the University 
of Wisconsin, showing that meat is the 
richest source of the vitamin B group is 
brought out. “Meat and Romance” is a 
timely and able vehicle for presenting 
the information that three of these B 
factors—thiamine, riboflavin, and _nico- 
tinic acid—are present in meat in abun- 
dance. 

With this important fact left in the 
minds of the audience, the story of “Meat 
and Romance” ends. 


CALENDAR 

MArRcH— 
26-27—Nebraska Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Sale and Show, Columbus. 
30-Apr. 1—Southwestern Livestock 
Show, El Paso, Tex. 

APRIL— 
1—Western Nebraska Hereford Ass’n 
Auction, Alliance. 
4-5—Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Salt Lake. 
4—Colorado Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service Livestock Mecting, 
Denver. 
8—Northern Colorado Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Sale, Greeley. 
15-17—American Forestry Ass’n Meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 
18—Feeders’ Day, Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College, Lincoln. 

May— 
14-16—Idaho State Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Ass’n Convention, Idaho 
Falls. 
15-17—Oregon Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Ass’n Convention. Ontario, 
19-20—North Dakota Stockmen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Mandan. 
22-24—-Montana Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Great Falls. 
23-24—Washington Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Davenport. 

JUNE 
3-b>-—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Worland. 
9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n, Rapid City. 
12-14—-Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n, 
Ogallala. 
19-21—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n, Alamosa. 
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OUR PUBLIC LANDS 


T IS AN UNFORTUNATE FACT 

that the people of the Middle West 
and East have a very limited under- 
standing of the public land problem in 
the western states. Favored in the mat- 
ter of distribution of good soil and 
water, the public lands in middle west- 
ern and eastern territory were long ago 
taken up under various homestead acts. 
In the West, where millions of acres 
were of such poor quality or the rain- 
fall was so deficient that making a liv- 
ing was impossible on the limited area 
which could be acquired under our faulty 
homestead laws (as was demonstrated 
time and again by thousands of pathetic 
homesteaders who tried and failed 
where success was not possible), a dif- 
ferent method of treating the public 
lands had to be devised. Congress, hav- 
ing failed to take any steps to permit 
private acquisition on a basis of demon- 
strated low actual value, finally passed 
the Taylor Grazing Act, and control of 
the public domain was made possible. 
Likewise, large areas had also been 
placed under reserve for the Forest 
Service, but in most cases still made 
available for public grazing use. 


It has seemed to be the opinion of our 
neighbors to the east that this supply 
of public lands is inexhaustible and that 
all anyone has to do to secure a permit 
to graze on the national forest or on the 
public domain is to move out into the 
wide open spaces. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that even these millions of acres 
of land necessarily left by the home- 
steaders are no more inexhaustible than 
were the good lands to the east of us 
which were settled a generation or two 
previously. Instead, they are all taken 
up by stockmen who have purchased 
lands or secured control of the water 
in surrounding areas and who, it would 
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seem, should have just as good a right 
to the protection of their investment as 
the homesteaders had; at least, so long 
as the lands are considered chiefly valu- 
able for grazing use. 


If you want to secure a farm in the 
Corn Belt today, you have to rent it or 
buy it. If you want to secure a grazing 
right on the public lands of the West 
today, it is only fair that you should 
secure it in the same fashion—by ac- 
quiring the lands or water which control 
the grazing; and any continuation of the 
disastrous policy of distribution followed 
by the Forest Service for the past quar- 
ter of a century, taking away from the 
established user in order to give to some 
new applicant, often inexperienced and 
incapable of making the grade under 
the new conditions confronting him, can 
only lead to continued destruction of the 
main resource of these lands—the for- 
age thereon. 


It is to be hoped that the Taylor 
Grazing Administration will profit by 
the mistakes made by the Forest Service 
and maintain a sound grazing policy 
from the beginning. Eventually, beyond 
question, Congress will establish a defi- 
nite policy that will place grazing in the 
West on just as firm a foundation as 
farming in the Midwest, but it will have 
to do it despite the grumblings of the 
bureaucrats who know they are wrong 
but who love their own power too well 
to admit it. 


BEEF IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST HAS 

been aroused by the report that the 
restrictions which previously have been 
placed upon the purchase of foreign 
products would be lifted sufficiently to 
permit the purchase of a maximum of 
20,000,000 pounds of foreign canned 
beef for the armed forces of the govern- 
ment during the year 1941. 


Under ordinary conditions, the protest 
on the part of the domestic producers 
against such purchase would be prac- 
tically unanimous. But the livestock in- 
dustry must recognize, as everyone else 
will have to do, that we are not oper- 
ating “under ordinary conditions.” We 
are almost in the war. We are building 
up a great defense force, and not only 
will there be substantially increased 
purchases of domestic beef supplies for 
the Army and Navy but likewise the 
stepping up of industry in general, with 
sharply increased pay rolls all over the 
country will tremendously increase the 
demand for our product. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a report as to the concessions which 
were made which led the officers and 
legislative committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association to dis- 
continue for the present their opposition 
to such limited imports. Beyond ques- 
tion, the purchases of the type “C” ra- 
tion which uses the same kind of beef 
as that imported, will considerably ex- 
ceed the volume of orders that will be 


placed abroad. It is extremely doubtful 
if it will be found necessary to purchase 
the maximum of 20,000,000 pounds. In- 
stead, it is more likely that considerable 
quantities of canned pork will be pur- 
chased and thus help in distributing an 
additional domestic product which has 
been in surplus supply. 


It should be stressed that the ap- 
proval given was really in the nature 
of an armistice. It was either for the 
duration of the emergency or until much 
heavier marketings of beef cattle de- 
veloped in this country. In either event, 
we were assured that our protests would 
be considered, and it seems extremely 
doubtful if it will again be necessary to 
legislate to force domestic purchases 
for the Army and Navy when the local 
situation indicates that American pro- 
ducers should have this support. 


Beyond question also, and most im- 
portant of all, this contribution to the 
easier handling of the defense program 
so far as meat purchases are concerned 
will remove pressure for ratification of 
the Argentine sanitary convention which 
would permit importations of dressed 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. Washington au- 
thorities recognize today more than ever 
before what a calamity it would be to 
have an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease at this time, and the livestock 
industry, if given protection against 
this menace, will do its share by keep- 
ing production of meat on whatever 
plane may be found necessary as the 
situation develops. 


GRADING AIDS DISTRIBUTION 


EVERAL RECENT ITEMS IN 

agricultural news that may in them- 
selves be minor should be commented on. 
They relate to grading and labeling of 
agricultural products. In a_ broader 
sense, they have to do with the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products. 

One of these items is that the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has ex- 
tended the grade labeling system to its 
full line of canned fruit and vegetables. 
Another is that the Army has given rec- 
ognition to the federal beef grading 
standards. A third is that a move is 
afoot to make compulsory the use of gov- 
ernment grades on beef, pork, veal, and 
lamb sold in New York City. A fourth 
should be mentioned, although it is not 
in the current news; that is that label- 
ing of wool content in goods sold is pro- 
vided for under law. 

One can easily picture the housewife’s 
pleasure when she reads such items. She 
has long relied on labels on many things 
she buys and has come to buy many 
things by grade. This is progress in 
consumer buying. And she feels that 
she is getting what she pays for. She is. 

Consumers want to see all commodi- 
ties graded and plainly labeled for what 
they are. They will some day. The 
trend toward that has been unmistakable 
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for a long time. New York will eventu- 
ally get the meat grading ordinance that 
was defeated in 1938 and is now again 
being considered. Seattle has such an 
ordinance, time tried and found success- 
ful. All the big cities will have it some 
day. Packers who have opposed such 
measures are now experimenting with a 
system of tying in their long advertised 
trade names with the newer uniform 
government grades. 


Pleased also with the news items is the 


producer. He favor: Uncer- 
tainty of qualit -s buyers 
hesitate. Grad i » has a 
tendency *o st ' for a com- 
modity 4 has a deeper 


interest 1 


A 


util recent years has 
he ue control only of the ruth- 
vt supply and demand. While 
»ucers may not yet be sure that agri- 
uiture is not still subject to that law 
only, they have at least had a chance to 
watch recent attempts through control 
of production to lessen dislocations in 
the operation of the law. They are of a 
mind now to carry the experiment a step 
farther, into the distributing or demand 
end of the problem. 


Whatever can be done to broaden out- 
lets for agricultural products will be en- 
couraged. Undoubtedly much can be 
done. As far as the livestock industry 
is concerned, a nation-wide campaign to 
increase use of meat is now being car- 
ried on. One essential to the success of 
a campaign to create greater demand 
for a commodity is to make the public 
aware of the definite thing advertised. 
In the case of meat, that can only be 
done by uniform grading. 

A summary of the subject can be made 
to show that grading and labeling are 
being applied to an ever growing list of 
commodities; that grading and labeling 


have attributes that make for a more 
certain demand because the labels reas- 
sure hesitant buyers; they broaden the 
market because grades classify products 
as to value and thus better serve the 
modest as well as the full pocketbook; 
they will help solve distribution problems. 


THE DANGER IN EXCESS 


N A RECENT TALK ON WILDLIFE, 

Ira N. Gabrielson, the nation’s wild- 
life administrator, warned against the 
“danger that may result from the great 
American tendency to turn attention 
from one thing to another according to 
what the headlines are.” He referred 
to excesses that grow in the name of 
emergency measures. 


He would not be surprised, he said, 
to hear someone propose any time now 
that we release our hunting regulations 
to provide more emergency-time food. 
Already, he said there has been evidence 
of a tendency to advocate as defense 
measures drainage and dam construc- 
tion projects that have little intrinsic 
merit. 

The warning is timely. In the past 
we have overdone things under just such 
an emergency as the nation now faces. 
The prairie-plowing orgy that came to a 
climax during the World War was one 
of them. The overproduction of live- 
stock in 1918 when many ranges of the 
West were made to carry more livestock 
than they could stand was another. 

Headlines are already beckoning the 
livestock producer, if not other agricul- 
tural producers. They are not written 
in so many words, that now is the time 
to make a go at this or that; but they 
say the same thing in startling words of 
“future demand,” “higher prices.” It is 
only too easy to heed these calls. 





Best for the West 
John Clay & Company 


Livestock Commission Merchants 


With our own houses at the leading CENTRAL MARKETS in 
the East, manned by experienced salesmen, the Western Stock- 
man is offered service that cannot be excelled. We do not hesi- 
tate to forward shipments from one market to another if in our 
opinion it is to your interests to do so. 


LOCATED AT: 


Chicago Omaha 
East St. Louis South St. Paul 
San Antonio Ogden 


St. Joseph Kansas City 
Sioux City Fort Worth 
Denver 


The Central Markets Provide Keen Competition 
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It is a good thing to remember what 
happened before: temporarily stimulated 
demand, runaway prices, then the crash. 
In other words, supply was expanded 
to the danger point. Consider this: 
We are already long on foodstuffs in the 
present emergency. It is industry that 
finds it necessary to expand. If agricul- 
ture starts out on a production spree 
now it will start from a point already 
mighty near the finish line. Wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes are even now in 
surplus. Livestock numbers are getting 
dangerously close to the all-time high. 


This country will still be a good place 
to live in even if we don’t stretch out 
for the last dollar that the boom holds 
forth. Intelligence in expansion in good 
times; fortitude in bad times—that’s the 
rule to follow. 


BANG’S CONTROL 


WO TYPES OF AGREEMENTS FOR 

Colorado cattlemen relative to con- 
trol of Bang’s disease were offered by 
Dr. A. H. Francis, Bureau of Animal 
Industry inspector of the Denver office, 
recently. The so-called agreement num- 
ber one is nothing more than a continua- 
tion of the old blood-test and slaughter 
plan which has been in effect for several 
years, with some additional requirements 
which make it even less attractive for 
the range cattlemen, if possible, than 
formerly. Among these additional objec- 
tionable requirements are: First, that 
reactors shall be branded with the letter 
B on the left jaw; and, second, that the 
owner waives all claim for the payment 
of federal or state indemnities on re- 
actors. 


Inasmuch as range cattlemen have 
generally held aloof from co-operation 
in the original program because of its 
impracticability of operation under range 
conditions, there seems little reason to 
think that it now will offer any greater 
appeal. It was not only the range cattle- 
men who found this program imprac- 
ticable. The demand for modification of 
it and recognition of calfhood vaccina- 
tion as an alternative method of control 
came with equal force from many dairy 
sections of the country as well. 


It should be reiterated that under the 
test and slaughter program cattlemen 
remove from their herds all animals 
which have acquired immunity from 
Bang’s disease, while under the new pro- 
gram of calfhood vaccination those who 
have had trouble with Bang’s disease are 
given an opportunity to build up immu- 
nity against it. The details of the two 
plans offered in Colorado are presented 
elsewhere in this issue. 


SITTING PRETTY 


Cattle around Cheyenne came through 
the winter in fine shape, with practically 
no loss. It looks like an early spring. 
As prices are good, it seems that we are 
“sitting pretty.”—-Frep D. Boice, Lara- 
mie County, Wyo. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


MERICA HAS CHARTED A NEW 

course away from the isolationism 
of the post-war years. The new goal is 
to “make the United States the arsenal 
of Democracy.” That was the main pur- 
pose of the lease-lend bill that President 
Roosevelt signed on March 11. Under it 
the President may “sell, transfer, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of” $1,300,- 
000,000 worth of defense articles on 
hand to nations fighting the axis pow- 
ers; he may furnish future aids from the 
“arsenal of democracy,” provided Con- 
gress appropriates funds therefor. Cer- 
tain war supplies were immediately 
ordered dispatched. Others will follow. 
The President asked Congress to create 
a “special fund” of $7,000,000,000 to 
carry out the “fixed policy of this gov- 
ernment to make for democracies every 
gun, plane, and munition of war that we 
possibly can.” Thirty-four billion dollars, 
it has been estimated, will have been 
spent on foreign aid and for defense by 
the end of 1942. How much of this will 
be paid by the other democracies is 
uncertain. 


TAXES 


The average individual who paid in- 
come taxes this year paid a third more 
than last year, according to estimates 
by government experts. Next year, some 
observers believe, he will pay income 
tax increased by 50 to 75 per cent. 
Already proposed in Congress is a flat 
tax on wages and salaries, with sug- 
gested rates of from 1 to 5 per cent on 
payments above $30 a week. Increases 
in normal income and corporate levies 
are likewise being considered, The total 
income tax payments from 15,000,000 
Americans this year is estimated at 
$3,055,000,000. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Senator Ed C. Johnson (Colorado) 
introduced on March 4 a bill—S. 1030— 
to stabilize the use of the national for- 
ests and to create local advisory boards 
of grazing permittees on the national 
forests to have a voice in the manage- 
ment and administration of the grazing 
lands on the forests. The bill is slightly 
changed from a measure introduced in 
the previous session of Congress, 


CANNED BEEF 


The Navy at present is prohibited 
from buying canned beef from Argen- 
tina and other Latin American coun- 
tries. That prohibition was continued in 
the Navy supply bill passed by the 
House. On the Senate side, an appro- 
priation’s subcommittee eliminated the 
provision. But Senate vote did not con- 
firm the subcommittee’s action. How- 
ever, a mix-up on a tie vote developed 
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WASHINGTON 


in the Senate which when straightened 
out may result in elimination of the ban. 
Spokesmen for the Navy and the Bud- 
get Bureau had asked removal of the 
restriction from the legislation this year. 


LABOR 

After weeks of study by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and by OPM 
chiefs, a mediation board has been set 
up, designed to prevent labor disputes 


Have Contented Cattle 


USE AN 
. a ee a. . 
Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine 
When cattle or hogs are bothered with itch, flies, mosquitoes, or other insect 
pests, they will not gain weight as quickly as when they are rid of these dis- 
comforts. Animals that are free from skin irritants are comfortable and con- 
tented. They naturally grow and fleshen more quickly and look better when 


marketed. 


The Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine will free your cattle of grubs 
and other skin irritations. If you own one of these machines, your stock will 
not use fences and buildings to scratch on. They will use this machine, which 


curries and oils them at the same time. 


The Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine is sold in every state where cattle 
. If you are a cattle feeder or breeder you owe it to your- 


or hogs are raised 
self to see this >roven machine. 
READ THIS TESTIMONIAL: 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Nebraska. 
Dear Sirs: I have been using two of your machines for the past year and 
can say I am well pleased with the results. They keep lice and warbles off of 


from interfering with armaments pro- 
duction, President Roosevelt has named 
to the agency four representatives of 
employes, four representatives of em- 
ployers, and three neutrals. The board, 
which it is understood is not to inter- 
fere in strikes now going on, will be 
called into action whenever the Secre- 
tary of Labor, after employing con- 
ciliation service, certifies that contro- 
versy between labor and management 
“threatens to burden or obstruct the 
production or transportation of equip- 
ment or materials essential to national 
defense.” The board’s power to enforce 





the cattle and they are much more contented. This summer I installed one out | We invite investigation. 
in the pasture field and it kept the flies off of the cattle. While installing the |] Write to any feeder, 
machine, the cattle would watch their chance to use it before it was com- | rancher, or dairyman who 


pletely installed. 


(Signed) E. G. PETTY, Prospect, Ohio. 


is a user of the Automatic 


See your local dealer or write to the factory for prices and descriptive literature. | Currying and Dipping Ma- 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. | “"* 


SWELLING THE RANKS 


ate Tw 


During the first two months of 1941 nearly one hundred stock- 
men joined the American National Live Stock Association. They 
realized the need for a strong association and wanted to take their 


place in the front line. 


Dues are only one cent a head. Send in your check for 1941 
today. You will also receive the American Cattle Producer by vir- 
tue of your membership, and your present subscription will thus be 


extended. Do it today. 


To AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 


I hereby subscribe to the American National Live Stock As- 


sociation $ 


(Date of payment) 


to cover membership for the current year, 
, of which $1.00 is for a 


year’s subscription to the PRODUCER. 




















































arbitration will lie only in publicity of 
facts in cases where disputants refuse 
to abide by its recommendations. 


AAA 


On May 31 wheat growers, because 
of the surplus wheat on hand, will vote 
on the question of a marketing quota. 
If the vote is yes, sales will be limited 
to quotas. Restrictions, however, would 
not apply on farmers growing less than 
200 bushels. Those planting within their 
1941 AAA acreage allotments would be 
allowed to sell all their wheat free of 
penalty. Farmers who plant in excess of 
their allotment would have to pay a 
penalty on marketings in excess of their 
AAA allotments. It also appears that a 
referendum on corn quotas will be neces- 
sary... . A Canadian editor recently 
predicted the end of this country’s farm 
program under mounting preparedness 
expenditures. He said that “You are 
trying to prepare for total defense with- 
out damage to your normal way of life. 
It is as sure as sunset that this is impos- 
sible. Something will have to give way.” 
. . . Chester C. Davis has resigned as 
agriculture’s representative on the Na- 
tional Defense Commission and as agri- 
culture’s man on the Federal Reserve 
Board. His new job is in St. Louis as 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


FEEDER RATES TO EAST 


On April 1, 1941, the 85 per cent rate 
will again be applicable on shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle when moving 
from points in the West to destinations 
east of the [Illinois-Indiana state line 
and in the South. Traffic Counsel Chas. 
E. Blaine of the American Nationa] Live 
Stock Association feels that the commis- 








YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 

5 Poultry Item 

5 Leghorn World 

5 Plymouth Rock Monthly 

Rhode Island Red Journal 
Poultry Breeders World 
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American Turkey Journal 
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1.50 American Pigeon Journal 
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2.00 Goat World 

1.00 Belgian (horse) Journal 

1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

1.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
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1.00 The Sheepman 

50 Wool Sack (comm, wool growers) 
-) Sou. California Rancher 

1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
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1.00 American Bee Journal 

1.00 Beekeepers Item 

1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
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sion may grant the railroads authority 
to pay reparation to the basis of the 
feeder cattle rates on any shipments 
moved from the West to Indiana, Ohio, 
Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee dur- 
ing the period November 15, 1940, to 
April 1, 1941. 


ARMY BROADENS MEAT 
USE SPECIFICATIONS 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
purchases of domestic meat products 
can be expected as a result of the rapid 
expansion of the nation’s defense forces. 
This announcement by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, was made several 
weeks ago when he, Association Presi- 
dent J. Elmer Brock, and the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee returned 
from conferences in Washington with 
Douglas MacKeachie, deputy purchasing 
director of the OPM, and Colonel Paul 
Logan, of the Quartermaster’s Division 
of the Army, at which concessions on 
national defense purchases were secured 
for the livestock industry. 

As a result, approval of limited im- 
portations of South American canned 
meat to supply immediate needs of the 
United States Army for field rations 
was given. 

Among the points agreed upon were 
the following: 

1. The Army will allow the inclusion 
of heifer beef of proper quality in all 
tenders of Army style boneless, frozen 
beef, which will be used in large quan- 
tities in maneuvers. 

2. The Army will further consider the 
inclusion of heifers of proper grade in 
all beef purchases, this decision being 
subject to further study and perfection 
of a grading system. 

3. Federal specifications are being re- 
vised in conformance with Agricultural 
Marketing Service standards, and as 
production conditions warrant fuil con- 
sideration will be given to the use of 
other grades of satisfactory quality to 
the Army which are in surplus. (Here 
for the first time the Army definitely 
recognizes the federal beef grading 
standards, which marks another long 
step in the progress of the federal beef 
grading program, Mollin pointed out.) 

4, The Army in new specifications is 
lowering beef weights to 450 pounds, 
and will consider further lowering of 
this limit to 400 pounds. 

5. The Army will purchase large quan- 
tities of (reserve) “‘C” ration, the meat 
component of which amounts to approx- 
imately eighteen ounces of domestic 
beef. (The type “C” ration, which will 
be bought extensively, will use the same 
grade of beef now employed in canning 
beef on Army and Navy contracts.) 

6. The Army has issued instructions 
that lambs up to 60 pounds in weight 
may be purchased until April 30—an in- 
crease from the previous limit of 45 
pounds. 

7. The Army will issue a specification 


for, and will purchase as an addition to, 
their canned meat field ration, spiced 
pork products commonly known to the 
trade as spiced ham, in 12-ounce cans. 

In the discussion relative to the above 
program, it was brought out that the 
ration of the American soldier is sub- 
stantially above the per capita meat 
consumption of the country as a whole. 
In fact, protein of some kind is served 
at eighteen out of the twenty-one meals 
per week. 

Because of the difficulty already ex- 
perienced in filling domestic orders for 
canned beef, and in order to co-operate 
fully with the defense program, it was 
conceded that imported canned corned 
beef in the present emergency might be 
purchased for defense purposes but that 
such purchases were not to exceed 20,- 
000,000 pounds for the fiscal year 1941, 
Mollin said. It was stressed that at the 
conclusion of the emergency, or in the 
event of much heavier marketings of 
beef cattle in this country, the domestic 
industry would again expect the support 
in the domestic market of these con- 
tracts for the Army and Navy, he de- 
clared. “It might be noted that the total 
imports of canned beef last year de- 
clined almost 25,000,000 pounds from 
the amount imported in 1939.” 

A most significant paragraph in the 
announcement stated that the “most en- 
couraging note in the Washington situ- 
ation today, as the committee found it, 
is the lessening of pressure for admis- 
sion of South American dressed meats. 
It was found that there is a much more 
general acceptance there of the sound- 
ness of the position long taken by the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in opposition to any modification 
of the sanitary embargo provisions of 
the present law which prohibit importa- 
tions of dressed beef from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
Therefore, it would seem that livestock 
producers can feel quite secure that no 
effort will be made to ratify the Argen- 
tine sanitary convention in the near 
future.” 

Everything considered, Mollin said, 
the whole program of the co-ordinator 
of defense purchases relative to beef as 
outlined above will tend toward price 
stabilization. “The last thing the in- 
dustry wants under present conditions 
is a run-away market. By spreading 
defense purchases over a wide range of 
meat products instead of centering them 
on a comparatively narrow range of the 
higher grades alone, we should avoid un- 
warranted peaks that might do our 
industry tremendous damage.” 

The legislative committee of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion is composed of Frank S. Boice, 
Arizona; A. D. Brownfield, New Mexico; 
William B. Wright, Nevada; J. H. 
Nason, South Dakota; and George 
Jones, Texas. 
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LIVESTOCK VALUES 


FIND HIGHER LEVELS 
By H. W. FRENCH 


ATTLE, HOG, AND SHEEP VALUES 

are resting on a higher level than a 
year ago, and everything points to 1941 
as a year in which prices will average 
better than 1940, as industrial condi- 
tions are improving 
monthly and should 
materially increase 
the consumer de- — 
mand. Prices paid : 
to farmers in 1940 ; 
for meat animals 
and livestock prod- 
ucts averaged around | 
2 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. 
Hogs were 86 cents 
lower than in 1939 
and the lowest since 
1934, while cattle 
averaged 39 cents higher and the high- 
est since 1930, with lambs showing 35 
cents upturn. 


Sharp fluctuations featured the March 
cattle market, but the losses were much 
greater than the gains. Sheep and lambs 
also fluctuated sharply, but the general 
market was about up to expectations. 
Changes in the hog market were not 
very great, although current prices were 
considerably below the high point earlier 
in the year. Dressed meat trade acted 
unsatisfactorily most of the month, and 
for that reason the support given to 
the “live” market was poor. Often under 
light receipts the market was bearish, 
especially for steer cattle. 


Consumer outlet seemed best for the 
cheaper grades of meat, as evidenced in 
the way bulls and cows moved most 
sessions as contrasted with a dull mar- 
ket on strictly choice fed steers and 
heifers. Mid-March prices for beef cows 
at Chicago were generally 50 to 75 
cents higher than a month earlier, can- 
ners and cutter kinds showing 25 to 50 
cents gain. Bulls for the same period 
were at least 25 cents higher. Dropping 
back to steers, it was found that good- 
to-choice fed steers for the same period 
were 50 cents to $1.25 lower, with most 
of the heavy weights off most and those 
under 1,100 pounds down least. Slaughter 
heifers finished 25 to 50 cents lower for 
the period. Calves and vealers were gen- 
erally strong to 50 cents higher. 


Any number of steers since the high 
point earlier in the year were around 
$2 lower, although the bulk probably 
did not show over 75 cents to $1.50 de- 
cline. The common and medium grades 
have held up better and on the average 
were not more than 25 to 50 cents off. 
The price range, although narrower 
than a month ago, was still wide, and 
the difference between low medium 
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steers and top choice steers amounted to 
$5 at the middle of March. 

After the middle of February some 
finished 1,271-pound fed steers reached 
$15.25; but the top the last week of that 
month was $14.50, paid for strictly 
choice 1,090-pound yearlings. Stepping 
into March, nothing up to mid-month 
was reported above $15, and this price 
was paid for prime 1,300-pound Iowa 
fed arrivals. Some strictly choice 1,049- 
pound yearlings reached $14.35. Sales 
were scarce from $14 upward and only 
the upper crust sold at $13 and above. 

The bulk of medium-to-low choice 
steers for the month made $9.25 to 
$12.25. There were many Colorado, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming fed steers, as well 
as a good crop from the Corn Belt which 
averaged 1,400 to 1,600 pounds and were 
comparatively long fed which sold at 
$11.25 to $12.75, and about the middle 
of the month somewhat similar Colo- 
rados and Wyomings had to sell at 
$10.50 to $12. The average price of all 
slaughter steers the first week of March 
figured $10.86, as compared with a 
winter high of $12.15 and $9.47 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 

There were some prime 1,061- to 
1,129-pound Nebraska fed heifers for 
the kosher trade at $12.25 to $12.35, and 
similar offerings the third week in Feb- 
ruary made $12.75. Some other choice 
heavy heifers scored $11.50 to $12, but no 
lightweights passed $11.50 and the bulk 
of medium-to-choice arrivals were ob- 
tained at $9 to $11, common and medium 


‘lots selling at $7.25 to $8.50. Heavy 


sausage bulls usually sold around $8 to 
$8.35, with beef bulls frequently at $8.50 
and a yearling and light type even 
higher. One load of medium 1,500-pound 
Canadian bulls cleared at $7.60. Al- 
though vealers at the month’s high time 
scored $12.25, the practical top later was 
$11.50. Most of the medium-to-good 
cows sold at $7.25 to $8.25, with cutter 
to common grades at $6.25 to $6.75 and 
very few canners below $5. 

Seattered sales of long-fed steers at 
Omaha made $12.10 to $13, and most of 
the medium-to-good offerings scored 
$9.50 to $11, many of those on feed four 
to five months making $10 to $10.75. One 
load of prime 1,211-pound steers reached 
$14 at Sioux City where a few loads 
made $12 to $12.75 and bulk of medium- 
to-good scored $9 to $11. Kansas City 
reported Texas calf club 838-pound 
yearlings at $12.75 and commercialiy 
fed 823-pound Texas yearlings at $11.75. 
Some other steers ranged from $11 to 
$12, including medium weight Colorados 
at $11.60 to $11.75 and some 1,389-pound 
Nebraskas at $11.85, but the bulk grad- 
ing medium to good changed hands at 
$9 to $10.75. Best steers at South St. 
Paul landed at $11.50 to $12.25. 


Tue supply of stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves was not very liberal, 


and despite the downward trend of 
slaughter steer prices generally the 
country buyers continued to support the 
market for replacement stock, amply 
displaying their confidence in the fat- 
cattle market ahead. As a general rule, 
buyers either wanted thin light stuff for 
grazing purposes or fleshy heavy steers 
suitable for a quick turn. Generally 
speaking, stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves at Chicago around the middle of 
March were steady to 25 cents lower 
than a month earlier. Kansas City re- 
ported $9.86 as the average cost of re- 
placement steers the first week of 
March, as compared with $8.93 a year 
ago, while South St. Paul showed $8.37 
and $7.07, respectively, for the same 
week. During the entire month of Febru- 
ary, stocker and feeder steers made an 
average of $8.52 at South St. Paul 
against $6.93 a year ago. 

Medium-to-good light steers at Chi- 
cago suitable for grazing purposes went 
at $8.50 to $10, while good-to-choice 
yearling and light steers as feeders were 
taken at $9.75 to $11.25. Half-fat steers 
usually went on country account at $10 
to $10.50, but anything weighty and in 
high flesh was quotable much higher. 
Some 552- to 657-pound steer yearlings 
at Kansas City made $11.85 to $12.25, 
but no other yearlings passed $11.25. 
There were some finishing steers taken 
at $11.15 to $11.25, but the bulk of the 
good-to-choice 850- to 1,100-pound steers 
went out at $9.75 to $10.85, with natives 
largely of the $8.75 to $9.75 types, com- 
mon Mexicans selling as low as $7.75. 
Most of the 800- to 975-pound steers at 
Omaha sold at $10.35 to $11.25, with 
577-pound short yearlings up to $12.25 
and mixed calves and short yearlings 
averaging 568 pounds going as high as 
$12.60. Many of the range offerings from 
600 to 750 pounds were secured at $11.25 
to $11.75 when choice, medium-to-good 
grades bulking at $8.75 to $11. 


Medium-to-good stocker and feeder 
steers at Sioux City usually made $8.25 
to $1025. Common-to-choice offerings 
at South St. Paul cleared at $6.50 to 
$10.85. Medium-to-choice calves went 
out from Missouri River markets at 
$9 to $12, some at Omaha scoring $12.75 
to $13.25. Heifers were quoted at $8.25 
to $10, but not many passed $9.25. Com- 
mon-to-good stock cows were obtained 
at $4.50 to $7.50, but the bulk was re- 
ported at $5.75 to $7.25. Milker and 
springer cows were in broad demand 
and sales were generally from $55 to 
$90 per head. 


| *t 
Denmark and other continental coun- 
tries of Europe for some time have been 
unable to export pork products to Great 
Britain because of the war, and with 
such normal areas shut off it became 
necessary for England to turn to this 
side of the Atlantic. Already it has been 
reported that a large purchase of Amer- 
ican lard has been made. Should such 
purchases continue on a large scale, 
some reduction in cold storage holdings 
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of lard in the United States is inevitable. 
Lard on hand on March 1 totaled nearly 
317,500,000 pounds—an all-time high. 

Chicago hog prices at mid-March were 
unevenly lower than a month earlier. 
Butcher hogs from 160 pounds down 
were mainly 25 to 40 cents off, while 
bigger weight butchers showed mostly 
15 to 25 cents decline. Packing sows for 
the same period were 10 to 15 cents 
lower. Much of this decline occurred the 
latter part of February rather than 
during the fore part of March. With re- 
cent fluctuations of little consequence, it 
appears as though packers are willing to 
absorb hogs at current prices, and few 
in the trade were anticipating any seri- 
ous break in the,near future whereas 
many are talking about an immediate 
rise. 

The top on hogs at the start of March 
was $8—a price which was in circula- 
tion on many sessions. There was a 
period when best fell back to a low of 
$7.85, and at mid-month the top was 
$8.05, standing as the best figure to 
that time. Best butcher hogs at mid- 
March, 1940, were to be had at $5.40. 
Most of the good-to-choice 140- to 160- 
pound butchers at mid-month were ob- 
tained at $6.50 to $7.50 and comparable 
180- to 220-pound kinds made $7.65 to 
$8.05. Those weighing 240 to 300 pounds 
bulked at $7.40 to $7.85 and heavier 
butchers were worth $7.25 to $7.50. 
Good-to-choice 270- to 360-pound sows 
were taken largely at $7 to $7.25, and 
good 400- to 500-pound arrivals made 
$6.70 to $7. 


He AVYWEIGHT lambs although 
showing high finish in most instances 
were far too numerous for trade re- 
quirements and had to sell at a discount. 


The bigger the lamb, the greater the 
discount; yet a point overlooked by 
many was the fact that the weighty 
lamb brought the owner as many or 
more dollars per head as the lightweight 
animal. An unusually broad demand de- 
veloped for slaughter ewes, and this 
class enjoyed a very satisfactory market. 
Supplies have been light to moderate 
and even the price rise did not cause any 
particular influx to market. 

Mid-March prices at Chicago for 
slaughter lambs were mostly 25 cents 
higher than a month earlier, while fat 
ewes gained 25 to 50 cents. The first 
week of the month witnessed a break 
of around 50 to 75 cents in slaughter 
lamb prices, but this decline was re- 
gained before the week closed and there- 
after price changes were less sharp. The 
bulk of good-to-choice lambs around 100 
pounds and down sold at $10.85 to $11 
after dropping for a time to $10.65 for 
best, while the second week of the month 
saw a top of $11.25—a price which also 
was obtainable late in February. There 
were any number of lambs from 103 
pounds up to $10.50 to $10.75, but some 
weighing 120 pounds sold down to $10. 
Fresh shorn lambs were reported at 
$9.40 to $9.50. Bulk of the good-to-choice 
western ewes sold for slaughter at $6.50 
to $6.65, and some natives reached $6.50, 
although many odd lots sold below $6.25. 
Yearling wethers were scarce, some top- 
ping at $9.65. Wooled lambs at Missouri 
River markets were most numerous at 
$10.25 to $10.65, with best at $10.75 to 
$10.85 and some new crop spring lambs 
as high as $11.20. Shorn lambs at river 
points sold at $8.65 to $9.10, some 103- 
pound summer shorn offerings reaching 
$10.10. 

Demand for feeding lambs was good 


ror 
CATTLEMEN'S BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 
Meets need of ranches of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple ...can be posted by anyone... easy to handle ... measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 144 pounds, contains 27 sheets between tough red press- 


board covers. 


Records provided for in the book are: 


1. An inventory of equipment, es- 
tablishing a value and a plan for 
accounting for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of live- 
stock and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for 
entering the different kinds of ex- 
pense and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by 
months, for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable 
and payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end 
of the year. 


The following types of records of 
the year’s operations are also pro- 
vided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and 
dates of the use of feeds for the 
different classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for dif- 
ferent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather 
conditions, the dates of the more 
important farm and ranch opera- 
tions, etc. 


Order from American National Live Stock Association, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado . . Price $2.50 
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but the supply was limited. There was 
a much better outlet for lambs for 
shearing purposes, and the available 
number was moderate. Although feed- 
ing lambs changed little for the month, 
the mid-month values on shearing lambs 
were at least 25 cents higher. Medium- 
to-good feeding lambs at Denver sold 
at $9.50 to $10.35, while shearing lambs 
sold up to $10.50. Good-to-choice feeder 
lambs at Omaha were quoted at $9.25 
to $10.25 and shearing lambs went at 
$10 to $10.85, with top bands equal in 
price on some sessions to the best figure 
paid for top slaughter lambs. Kansas 
City reported good-to-choice shearing 
lambs at $10 to $10.40. 


Lames still on feed in Northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley, and the 
Scottsbluff area at the middle of March 
were placed around 685,000, or approxi- 
mately 35,000 short of a year ago when 
a bigger number of them were originally 
in the feed-lots. The out-movement was 
more rapid a year ago, but, now that the 
lambs from wheat pastures are prac- 
tically through running, the movement 
from feed-lots should gain more mo- 
mentum immediately. 


According to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, the number of early spring 
lambs in the principal producing areas is 
somewhat larger than a year ago. 
Weather conditions and abundant feed 
have contributed to the good develop- 
ment of the lambs. More early lambs 
are expected to be marketed before July 
1 than was the case a year ago, and 
more grass-fat yearling lambs and 
wethers will move out of Texas. In the 
early lambing areas of the Pacific coast 
and adjoining states the lambing season 
has been characterized by abundant to 
excessive rainfall with mild tempera- 
tures. Early growth of pastures and 
ranges was noted. Death losses were 
light and lambs made good growth ex- 
cept in areas with excessive rainfall. 


Early lambing states of the East re- 
ported mild weather but unusually dry 
with little green feed from grain pas- 
tures but considerable dry feed. A larger 
number of ewes lambed before March 1 
because of the favorable conditions and 
the death loss below average. Every- 
thing was favorable for early lambing 
in the Corn Belt, but, in Texas, too much 
rain in January and February handi- 
capped the growth of the early lambs, 
but good spring feed was certain. 


There has been some contracting of 
new crop lambs in Arizona, but the 
movement to market may be somewhat 
later than last year. It is estimated 
there are 95,000 spring lambs in the Salt 
River Valley area. Contracting in Cali- 
fornia is extensive and estimates point 
to 85 per cent of the new lambs in the 
San Joaquin Valley and Bakersfield 
areas already under contract and possi- 
bly 75 per cent in the Sacramento Valley. 
Prices are reported mostly from $10 to 
$10.50 for April and May delivery on fat 
lambs. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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BIGGER WOOL INCOME; 
HIDE MARKET HEALTHY 


By H. W. F. 


RODUCTION OF WOOL IN THE 

United States, both shorn and pulled, 
in 1940 totaled 449,763,000 pounds and 
the largest on record, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service reports. Shorn wool 
totaled 387,763,000 pounds and pulled 
wool, 62,000,000 pounds. In 1939 shorn 
wool production was 377,397,000 pounds 
and pulled wool 64,500,000 pounds. The 
ten-year 1929-38 averages are 361,528,- 
000 pounds shorn and 63,720,000 pounds 
pulled. Of the increase for corn wool 
in 1940 over 1939, about 4,000,000 pounds 
were in the west north central states, 
3,000,000 in Texas, and 3,000,000 in the 
eleven western states. 


The number of sheep shorn in 1940 
was 48,479,000, compared with 47,394,- 
000 in 1939 and 45,496,000 for the ten- 
year average. The average quantity per 
sheep shorn was 8 pounds, compared 
with 7.96 in 1939 and 7.94 for the ten- 
year average. The estimated average 
local market price for shorn wool was 
28.4 cents per pound against 22.3 cents 
in 1939. The cash income from wool for 
1940 totaled $110,058,000 against $84,- 
324,000 in 1939. The 1940 cash income 
from wool has been exceeded only in 
five other years. 


Interest in the domestic wool market 
has shifted to the western states, where 
contracting of the 1941 clip is showing 
big volume. New clip wool is consider- 
ably higher than the early months of 
1940. Conditions and prospective demand 
indicate that farmers will receive a 
larger income from wool than in 1940 
when the farm income from wool was 
30 per cent greater than in 1939. On a 
scoured basis, prices paid for territory 
fine wools in the western states is esti- 
mated by the trade at 95 cents to $1.02, 
and on a grease basis some twelve- 
month Texas wool was reported as high 
as 40 cents. 


Mill consumption of apparel wool in 
January was 42 per cent larger than a 
year earlier and the largest January 
consumption on record. Army orders 
held by mills call for heavy deliveries 
the first half of 1941, and recent pro- 
posals for bids indicate that mill con- 
sumption for military uses will be larger 
the second half of the year. 


Imports of apparel wool for consump- 
tion total 51,800,000 pounds in January 
as against 41,200,000 pounds in Decem- 
ber. Recent imports have been larger 
than any time since 1923. During the 
week ending March 8, wool arriving at 
Boston from Australia, South Africa, 
and South America aggregated 14,922,- 
300 pounds, making 108,675,900 pounds 
since the first of the year. 


Propuction of wool in the five prin- 
cipal producing countries of the South- 
ern Hemisphere in the 1940-41 season 


April, 1941. 


totaled 2,104,000,000 pounds, or 4 per 
cent smaller than the previous season 
but 4 per cent larger than the average 
for the five years 1934-38. The decline in 
production is chiefly in Australia, where 
almost half of the Southern Hemisphere 
wool is produced. The availability of 
foreign wool to the United States is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of ade- 
quate shipping facilities. 

Demand for wool at Boston increased 
during the second week of March. Mill 
buyers and top makers were making 
more inquiry for domestic wools, but 
only limited quantities of spot domestic 
wools were available. Sales of fair 
quantities of spot Australian and South 
American fine wools were reported firm 


to slightly higher. The market for 
woolen wools was fairly active, especial- 
ly for scoured pulled wools. 

Fleece wools were very quiet. Some 
interest was shown in the early shorn 
fleeces which should be available soon. 
Very little of the old clip was offered 
for sale. Occasional sales of fine comb- 
ing Ohio delaines were reported at 43 to 
44 cents, in the grease, for light shrink- 
ing lots. Graded three-eighths to quarter 
blood bright combing fleeces were mostly 
43 to 45 cents. Country packed lots of 
mixed three-eighths to quarter blood 
bright wools were offered at 40 to 43 
cents, delivered East. 

Very little fine territory wools is avail- 
able. Medium wools are receiving little 


SAVE MONEY WITH 


Hardesty Bottomless Tanks 








Set up your 
own water 
tanks of cor- 
rugated Arm- 
co Ingot Iron 
in any size de- 
sired. 

We form the 
sides and roll 
the top edge, 
then ship 
knocked down 
to obtain a 
low freight 
rate. 


You simply bolt the sections together and set each metal ring in a 


base of asphalt, concrete, or clay. 


These tanks are strong, water-tight, and much lower-priced than 
the usual type. Being made of rust-resisting Armco Iron, they will 


last for years. 


Our stock tanks have a standard height of 2 feet; but for storage 
purposes we can supply 4, 6, or 8-foot heights. Either style is avail- 


able in practically any diameter. 


Let us give you complete data on these tanks—or on 


Water and Feed Troughs 
Welded Steel Pipe 

Lennon and Simplex Flumes 
Armco Culverts 


Irrigation Gates 
Calco Metergates 
Well Casing 
Calco Rainmaker 


The R. Hardesty Manufacturing Co. 


3025 Blake Street 
EL PASO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
BOISE 








attention. Quotations on three-eighths 
blood combing wools were mostly 85 to 
88 cents, scoured basis, but some deal- 
ers were asking up to 90 cents. Combing 
quarter blood wools are quoted around 
82 to 85 cents. 

Outlet for Texas wools showed some 
improvement, and 37 cents in the grease 
was paid for eight-month wool. Recent 
sales in Boston were mostly $1.03 to 
$1.08, scoured basis, for the eight-month 
wool. 

The 1940 production of mohair estab- 
lished a new record at 21,046,000 pounds. 
It was 2,337,000 pounds greater than 
1939, or about 12 per cent, and 9 per 
cent larger than the previous record of 
1931. The number of goats and kids 
clipped in 1940 totaled 4,241,000. head 
against 4,032,000 in 1939. The average 
quantity per goat was 5 pounds as com- 
pared with 4.6 in 1939. The income, with 
an average of 49.7 cents per pound, 
was $10,459,000 against $8,846,000 in 
1939 when the average price was 47.3 
cents. 


Howe values looked up during March 
after the market had been on the dull 
side for about two months. Activity fea- 
tured the dealing and those having hides 
to offer enjoyed more competition than 
usual. It was a healthier situation, as 
the leather industry has need for heavier 
stocks in the face of the recent improved 
buying by the civilian trade. Army re- 
quirements are certain to get larger. 
Prices for hides at mid-March were gen- 
erally $1 higher on steer and $1 to $1.50 
up on cow. This upturn, however, did 
not completely wipe out the loss of the 
previous month. 










Our Next Offering Will Be 11 Head of Bulls 
in the 


NORTHERN COLORADO HEREFORD BREEDERS SALE 


GREELEY, COLORADO — APRIL 8, 1941 
PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY 


Eastern quotations for native steer 
were around 12% to 13 cents; Colorado, 
12 to 12% cents; light native cow, 13 to 
13% cents; branded cow, 12% to 138% 
cents; butt brands, 12% to 13 cents. 


THROUGH ARKANSAS ON 


EXCELLENT HIGHWAYS 
By DAVID I. DAY 


E ENTERED ARKANSAS FROM 

Missouri, and within a very little 
time were in the little city of Benton- 
ville. This is in Benton County, in the 
extreme northwest- 
ern corner of the 
state. It is a local- 
ity where some 
feeding of native 
calves goes on at all 
times and a certain 
number of feeder 
cattle are produced 
for sale in Kansas 
City, some few in 
St. Louis. As a rule, 
they are a fairly 
good class of ani- 
mals and can _ be 
converted into finished beef stock 
quickly in localities where there is 
plenty of grain. 

A good many people breed registered 
whiteface cattle, and they are usually 
operating on some of the best improved 
land in Arkansas. I saw a few farms 
which can be sold any day, I imagine, at 
$100 per acre, and many farms are well 
worth $50. It is not, however, a region 
where feeding of western calves offers a 
great deal of promise. There is lots of 


Roggen, Colorado 





| NEED BULLS? 


12th Sale—Bulls—Heifers 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 
GREELEY, COLO., APRIL 8 


You Set the Price at Greeley 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STOW L. WITWER, MGR., GREELEY, COLO. 
FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 





water and grass, no serious disease 
problem, and there are men there com- 
petent to feed out finished beef, but 
there is just not enough grain grown in 
the territory. Essentially, this is poul- 
try country, and Bentonville, a town of 
2,400 population, seems justified in its 
claim to being the “broiler capital of 
America.” In addition, it is fruit coun- 
try, thousands of acres being in orchards 
and berry fields. 

Said one farmer: “I have a grade 
herd of cows and the calf crop numbers 
about thirty to thirty-five head. Prices 
obtained lead me to believe that I am in 
as good position producing feeders for 
the Illinois corn farmer as I would be 
if I tried to fatten the cattle here. One 
thing I’ve noticed the last two years is 
that my calves lacked size and bone. I 
plan to go up close to Kansas City and 
get a good low, thick-set Shorthorn bull 
and see if I can’t improve and make my 
calves more desirable. I believe a man 
could start a small purebred Shorthorn 
herd here and get rid of all his bulls to 
fellows like me.” 


Turoucu Rogers we arrived at 
Fayetteville as the sun was sinking fast 
that first day in Arkansas. This is a 
lovely little city of more than 8,000 pop- 
ulation, the seat of the state university, 
including the agricultural college. This 
college is giving agriculture in that 
state some sound leadership and is re- 
sponsible for much of the improvement 
made in the last decade or so. We did 
not get to spend so much time there as 
we should have liked, having interviews 
scheduled by telephone in the vicinity of 
Van Buren and Fort Smith. 


Both Crawford and Sebastian coun- 
ties have some excellent cattlemen, some 
finishing for top prices. Others are, 
like farmers farther north, getting 
more satisfaction out of selling beef 
cattle in fair condition for the feed-lots 
of other states. A lot of history lies in 
that locality. Around Fort Smith are a 
few old-timers who recall trail driving 
days, and some Texas cattle went 
through this difficult driving region to 
reach markets. Little resistance was 
offered by the Arkansas folks to the 
long lines of hungry longhorns. As one 
old gentleman said, however: “When 
they crossed into Missouri, sometimes 
they caught hell on all sides.” Fortu- 
nately, those old days of strife and 
struggle are in the limbo of half-for- 
gotten things. 


Beautiful scenery and highways cred- 
itable to Arkansas were found all the 
way down, and both continued to greet 
us for many hours of driving in the 
western half of the state. All the way 
through southwestern Arkansas _ into 
Texarkana were evidences of increased 
use of silage. Most of the corn, sor- 
ghum, and soybean silage was stored in 
trench silos, too. Around De Queen, in 
Sevier County, this trend was most 
noticeable. There are plenty of cattle 
grown in that locality and there is some 
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room for expansion. Taken all over, 
this country is one of the best in the 
entire territory. 

At Texarkana, the mail caught up 
with us, or we caught up with it, so we 
remained in that noted little city for an 
entire day and another day in the out- 
lying districts. Among the letters was 
one from W. C. Montague, written from 
Kansas City, sending under separate 
cover a book called The Longest Rope. 
It is published by Caxton and is the 
story of Bill Walker who figured heavily 
in the Johnson County cattle war in 
Wyoming back in 1892, about which we 
offered a little sidelight mention in a 
recent report. This book is told by 
Walker and written by F. F. Baber and 
is in the vivid vernacular of the old-time 
cowman. Whether you agree with all 
that Mr. Walker says, the book is well 
worth reading—a very nice addition to 
western historical works. 


TrxaRKANA is a comparatively 
small city of about 12,000, but it takes 
two states to hold it all. The line be- 
tween Texas and Arkansas runs through 
the town, but residents on the two sides 
get along mighty friendly-like, it 
seemed. The farmers in that county 
(Miller) are making nice progress. 
Their cattle program has a long way to 
go, of course, before things are as they 
should be; but progress over twenty 
years ago is most marked. The beef 
cattle producers are small operators, 
which is probably best under the cir- 
cumstances. There are only about 
115,000 acres of land in cultivation in 
that county, with 25,000 acres or more 
in non-crop pasture, with another 25,000 
acres or more in crop land pasture. 


The bulk of the beef cattle observed 
in this vicinity were natives but there 
were occasional bunches of Texas cattle, 
with a few from Oklahoma. Some of 
the animals are marketed in Texarkana, 
which has a nice stockyards. In turn, 
they are shipped to Kansas City and St. 
Louis, mostly, a few being sent to Dallas 
and Fort Worth. A farmer near Tex- 
arkana not so long ago topped the St. 
Louis market with Arkansas cattle, and 
this fact was prominently featured on 
the Firestone radio program. Some of 
the good commercial cattle producers 
raise purebred whitefaces for breeding 
purposes. 

As all the way down the western boun- 
dary of this state, the chief summer 
pastures are of Bermuda and Lespedeza. 
Permanent pastures in many cases are 
of hop clover, white dutch clover, bur 
clover, and rye grass. Many cattle pro- 
ducers use oats for grazing until March 
1, then sow Lespedeza and remove the 
cattle until about June. There is plenty 
of alfalfa and Lespedeza hay and some 
little sagrain; more sorghums of one 
kind and another used for silage than 
I’ve seen for a long time. Of course, in 
and near cotton farms country, the 
feeders use cottonseed meal and cake in 
preference to other high-protein concen- 
trates in the same class. 
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There is every indication around Tex- 
arkana that the next ten years will wit- 
ness a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of feeder cattle produced but no 
great increase in the number of full-fed 
animals sent to market. The country 
is just naturally better suited to raise 
feeder calves. 


So to a pleasant swing eastward 
through Hope and Arkadelphia to Hot 
Springs, justly celebrated health resort 
in national park area. It is a beautiful 
city of around 22,000 population, with 
wonderful hotels and bath houses. You 
have to travel over many a mile to see 
more beautiful scenery. Yet there in 
Garland and adjacent counties beef cat- 
tle production is very rapidly gaining in 
popularity. As elsewhere visited, farm- 
ers prefer to grow feeder calves, and 
they are growing some good ones. 
With all sorts of native grasses, and hop 
clover and jap clover covering the coun- 
tryside, not having to be seeded, we can 
see why the folks like to depend on 
grass and let Iowa and Illinois feed the 
corn and barley. 


However, some grain feeding goes on 
—shelled corn, corn-and-cob meal, and 


oats being in use mainly. Plenty of 
Bermuda, Lespedeza, and wild hay is 
seen on most farms. The silage feeding 
noticed so much around Texarkana and 
De Queen is not so much in evidence 
around Hot Springs. Some farmers use 
a little cottonseed meal. A little drive 
late one afternoon westward took us to 
Mt. Ida, a little town that is the county 
seat of Montgomery County. Some 
purebred breeding goes on there, but we 
had no time to check. The Ouachita 
National Forest covers considerable of 
this county, and grazing permits are 
obtainable for cattle at 40 cents per 
head annually. 


The next stop was Little Rock, state 
capital and growing city of more than 
88,000 people. Many fine public build- 
ings are there, including the compara- 
tively new Joseph T. Robinson Memor- 
ial. All around this city for miles, 
farmers are doing. an excellent job of 
breeding up the quality of the herds, 
using excellent purebred bulls. They 
are making money and possibly never in 
the history of Pulaski County have more 
farmers been truly interested in the pos- 
sibilities of beef cattle production. 
There is the same sort of permanent 





~~Baca Grant 





Many breeders, rangemen, and feeders have “discovered” Baca 


Grant Herefords. 


They took occasion to look and were pleased. 


You will be, too, upon seeing Baca Grant herd bull prospects, 
range bulls, herd-building females, Hereford feeders. 


Write or visit the Baca Grant now 
for choicest registered Herefords 
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AN IMPORTANT STEP 


Farm preparedness goes hand in hand 
with national preparedness. Proper Fen- 
cing protects your livestock from dan- 
gerous highway traffic— protects your 
crops from animals allowed to roam at 


will. 


Use COLORADO FIELD FENCES for a 
lifetime of service. They are made to fit 


a wide range of uses. 


The Colorado Fuel: Iron Corporation 


Steel Works: Pueblo, Colorado 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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pastures here as elsewhere over western 
Arkansas. A fine crop of corn and other 
grains was grown in this locality in 
1940. There is plenty of hay. Farmers 
are using considerable amounts of cot- 
tonseed meal. In the last couple of 
years, some of the farmers have been 
feeding some soybean oil meal. 


Onr morning we drove with occasion- 
al unscheduled stops to DeWitt, in the 
old rice country in Arkansas County. 
Very little full-feeding of beef cattle 
was being done there either. An in- 
creasing number of feeder calves are 
shipped out annually—some mighty nice 
ones, too. The farmers are pretty opti- 
mistic in this part of the state, looking 
forward expectantly to growing better 
calves and getting more money for them 
in the years ahead. 

Some of our readers will stir up some 
recollections of buffalo gnat experiences 
possibly when we mention that the state 
college of Arkansas was broadcasting 
warnings of a possible outbreak of the 
pests in that state, all conditions being 
very favorable. Smudge fires built of 
wood, straw, damp leaves, dried manure, 
and the like is the method used to pro- 
tect cattle, as a rule. For horses and 
mules, the college recommends a repel- 
lent oil made of a pound of potash fish 
oil soap, three quarts of lubricating oil, 
and four quarts of water. 

To Helena from DeWitt was our next 
jaunt, and the sun was low when we set 
foot—or rubber tire, rather—on the soil 
of Mississippi. Thence we went north- 
ward along the Father of Waters 
through Tunica and other towns in the 
fertile Mississippi Delta, and shortly 
after crossing the Tennessee line we 
were in Memphis, one of the friendliest 
cities of its size in the friendly South. 
Today, with nearly 300,000 population, it 
is a city of many beautiful parks. It is 
said to be the largest inland cotton mar- 
ket in the world. Tired and sleepy, 
we found the hotel—and letters from 
many friends and readers. 

Later on we will tell of cattlemen 
and cattle feeding in Andrew Jackson’s 
old state—a state, incidentally, with 
some of the finest purebred beef cattle 
nurseries in the United States. 


HYBRID CORN GAINS 


Although very little hybrid corn was 
grown five years ago, it was planted in 
1940 on about 25,000,000 acres in the 
twelve Corn Belt states, according to 
Dr. R. W. Jugenheimer, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was more 
than 50 per cent of the corn acreage in 
those states. This statement gains sig- 
nificance from the fact that during this 
period the total corn acreage in the Corn 
Belt has declined more than 12,000,000 
acres. Last year more than 88 per cent 
of the Iowa corn acreage, or 7,750,000 
acres, was planted to hybrid corn. In 
addition to the higher yields, the better 
hybrids were more resistant to lodging, 
heat, drought, insects, and disease. 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Mar. 14, 1491 


Steer—Choice (700 lbs.up)...........0..00...... $18.00-20.00 
NO secon sas, ec etecce gaps eee” 16.00-18.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -.........000....... 17.00-20.00 
RON cote Bh diss 8s hth 15.00-18.00 


Yearling Steer—Choice 


iia tasinesdthibiiteilbbisedes 17.00-19.00 
Yearling Steer—Good 


Recipeeeeies wssskansiccass en COO 


Cow—Commer cial ............-.-.::.:..-s2s0-0cecce0ese 13.00-14.00 
Veal and Calf—Choice........ scdekse headers 16.00-18.00 
Weal and Call OG ceo ood ce hes 13.00-16.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
Lamb—Choice (all weights).................... 14.50-17.50 
BANTE—GOO e acdsehoe ouieesece cence ee, 13.50-17.00 
NON oe an cinta docarisiesadidee hs se bat ucces, 8.00- 9.00 
Ewe—Commercial ............ 7.00- 8.00 

FRESH PoRK CuTs— 
Loin—8-12 lb. average... 


*Veal. 





sesceeeeees 15,50-17.00 


755 Ibs. down. 


Feb. 14, 1941 


$19.00-21.00 


16.00-19.00 
18.00-21.00 
15.50-19.00 
18.00-20.00 
15.50-18.00 
13.50-14.50 
18.50-19.50 
15.50-18.50 


15.00-18.00 
14.00-17.00 
9.00-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 


16.00-17.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 14, 1941 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 lIbs.)....$12.00-14.00 


Slaughter Steers—Good ~.........022222-2..ceesseeee 10.00-12.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)........ 12.25-14.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good ~-20..20..20.22..2eteeeeeeee 10.25-12.25 


Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lIbs.)..... 8.75-10.25 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.).. 12.25-13.75 
Heifers—Good-Choice 9.75-12.50 


OO no ee Bi mar a ED 8.00- 8.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice  -2.........22--:.c0c0cccsese0ceeees- 9.50-11.50 
Calves—Good-Choice  ............---2.:.ccccccee-eeeeeeeese 8.00- 9.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch............. 9.25-11.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 7.50- 9.25 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.)...... 7.70- 8.05 
Lambs—Good-Choice _ ....................<<..ccce-eee00002 10.05-11.10 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice .................. 9.00- 9.65 
EWOES—GOOE-CHOIGE © acces iasics cascnccdececdicncnctorieits, 5.75- 6.60 


Feb. 17, 1941 


$13.25-15.25 
11.00-13.25 
13.25-14.75 
11.00-13.25 
9.00-11.00 
11.00-14.75 
9.50-13.00 
0- 8.50 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Mar. 1, 19417 


Feb. 1, 1941 


BO PIB OT CPOE oo oo ccdccs Sosa detne 81,682,000 89,084,000 
OVC GORI ose oe occes coccntsicescce 17,415,000 19,538,000 
Lamb and Mutton....<2...:0:.... 4,410,000 4,699,000 
Frozen Pork............ biases 406,892,000 378,378,000 
Dey Dat Peek”....8 107,519,000 89,814,000 
Pickled Pork*........ abet conte 275,974,000 271,735,000 
Miscellaneous .....................--- 88,793,000 98,283,000 

OED MUOIIGS eon o. occa nc tcnsteces’ 982,685,000 951,531,000 
Lard ooeoeceecececeecoeee-e--0+-++------....-317,451,000 299,644,000 
Prozen PoultTy......:.5..2.20.028 163,347,000 191,410,000 
Creamery Butter.................... 16,520,000 29,715,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)........ 1,587,000 1,835,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. {Subject to revision. 


March 1, 1940 


60,481,000 
14,227,000 
4,488,000 
298,638,000 
85,760,000 
266,255,000 
106,654,000 
836,503,000 
256,640,000 
144,759,000 
18,366,000 
1,169,000 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


February 


RECEIPTS— 1941 1940 
Wasi a et ccceetes 931,118 870,814 
WEI So od coe 382,158 376,413 
I acti potas deat nasil 2,512,957 2,921,737 
ial ili tae aallca 1,415,503 1,424,428 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NS ih a ses te ee 344,933 302,682 
RIN at alae 130,228 130,309 
DN can ns dad nbceae tell 695,628 841,455 
IN isi dcbaiicesisticugea eet: 568,147 559,484 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
I ee 6 acs en 174,457 131,772 
eer 45,956 31,444 
Rae sco te ua Laren 47,516 43,135 
REPRE oe ca oe ae 128,141 84,323 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
A ee ees 717,434 715,118 
RRO NN Sho! ee Sie ee, 383,544 378,025 
NR ie ce th ah ee 3,725,255 4,277,212 
cacti ie ic acl 1,390,720 1,312,541 


*Exclusive of calves. jIncludes stockers and feeders. 


1941 
2,066,777 
846,799 
5,552,403 
3,136,942 


773,744 
323,974 
1,576,468 
1,286,159 


368,524 
118,012 
105,501 
276,485 


1,608,000 

795,000 
8,242,000 
3,015,000 


Mar. 15, 1940 


$15.00-16.50 


13.00-15.00 
15.00-17.50 
13.00-16.00 
16.00-17.50 
14.00-16.00 
11.00-12.00 
15.50-17.00* 
14.00-15.50* 


16.00-19.00; 
15.00-18.00; 
8.00- 9.00 


12.50-13.50 


Mar. 15, 1940 


$11.00-12.75 
9.00-11.25 
11.50-12.75 
9.00-11.50 
7.50- 9.00 
11.50-12.75 
9.00-11.00 
7.00- 7.75 
10.00-12.00 
7.50- 8.50 
8.25-10.25 
7.00- 8.50 
5.10- 5.45 
9.85-10.15 
8.50- 9.15 
5.00- 6.00 


Five-Yr. Ay. 
67,697,000 
18,802,000 
4,631,000 
233,181,000 
81,750,000 
285,579,000 
89,655,000 
781,295,000 
156,020,000 
121,025,000 
32,242,000 
1,612,000 


First Two Months 
4 < 


1,975,217 

836,672 
6,693,950 
3,152,808 


680,111 
300,530 
1,848,699 
1,212,664 


281,318 
81,944 
90,119 

203,236 


1,542,000 

794,000 
9,633,000 
2,911,000 
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FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


N JANUARY 27 THE ARGENTINE 

government fixed cattle prices 10 per 
cent lower than those recently prevail- 
ing for the chiller grade but higher for 
the canner grade, according to “Foreign 
Crops and Markets.” Reduction in mar- 
ket outlet for the high-grade chiller and 
continental grade steers in the United 
Kingdom and diversion of fat, high- 
quality steers for canning purposes at 
canner prices prompted the government 
to fix prices. The regulations are de- 
signed to cover losses resulting from use 
of high-grade fat steers for canning 
and to maintain the incentive for breed- 
ing and feeding the chiller grade of 
steer in spite of the necessity of using 
many of these for canning. Under the 
order, there is one price for all steers of 
a given grade, regardless of utilization 
or market value. For top-grade steers 
to fill United Kingdom quotas packers 
had been paying one price fixed by the 
meat board but for steers in excess of 
the quota a lower price, depending on 
the market outlet. The new scale of 
prices for Argentine cattle is: Chiller 
steers, first grade, $3.78 per cwt.; 
chiller steers, second grade, $3.42; frozen 
steers, B grade, $3.22; continental type, 
$3; canner steers, central, $2.70; and 
canner steers, regional, $2.36. 


WAGES IN TERMS OF MEAT 


We read in Coastal Cattleman that 
“according to a recent estimate one 
hour’s wage received by the average 
American will buy 2.1 pounds of beef, 
whereas the same amount of labor will 
earn an Englishman only 1.4 pounds, 
a German 0.9 of a pound, and a Russian 
0.3 of a pound—when meat is available 
at any price.” 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN RATIONS 


In a comparison between the United 
Kingdom and Germany in the matter of 
food rationing, an article in Foreign 
Agriculture states that in additiion to 
fats, meat, and sugar, which are ra- 
tioned in both countries, bread, milk, 
and cheese are rationed in Germany 
but not in the United Kingdom (in Ger- 
many milk is available only to children 
and expectant or nursing mothers). 
Consumption of eggs is greatly re- 
stricted in Germany; in the United 
Kingdom supplies to consumers are less 
drastically reduced. Moreover, food 
consumption in the United Kingdom 
was fully up to peacetime standards 
until well into 1940, whereas in Ger- 
many consumption of fats, meat, eggs, 
and fruit has been more or less re- 
stricted for several years. But, it is 
declared, the proportion of the popula- 
tion that is actually buying full rations, 
at largely unchanged prices, is larger 
in Germany than in the United King- 
dom, where food prices since the out- 
break of the war have substantially in- 
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creased. The article lists other factors 
in the rationing systems of the two 
countries and delcares that “all these 
factors make numerical comparisons 
subject to so many qualifications that 
a presentation of mere figures becomes 
either meaningless or even misleading.” 


MAY SUBSIDIZE HOGS 


Canadian authorities are proposing 
subsidies to hog producers to increase 
breeding operations and are offering to 
share the cost of bringing 3,200,000 





A. A. Smith, President 


Haley-Smith Cattle Company 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 





bushels of feed grains from Fort Wil- 
liam to Ontario, where a wheat shortage 
exists, according to a government publi- 
cation. A subsidy of 50 cents and $1, 
according to grade, has been recom- 
mended in Ontario. Lower prices and 
less favorable hog-feed ratios brought 
about the proposal. 


LIVESTOCK IN DENMARK 


Hog numbers in Denmark, which were 
on an upward trend prior to the war, 
have declined materially since German 


Sterling, Colorado 


Everywhere You Go 


WHR blood contributes its part to hetter Herefords 


We have a limited supply of bulls ready for 
immediate service, including a number of prom- 
ising herd bull prospects. 


WRITE US 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne 





ANIMAL HEALTH ESSENTIAL TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ETERINARIANS all over the country are warning stockmen 

especially to guard the health of their livestock as a defense 
measure. The sanitary regulations prohibiting the importation 
of livestock and fresh meat products from countries having com- 
municable diseases should be strictly enforced. 


Write any of the following for details: Intermountain Live 
Stock Credit Corporation, Denver; Producers’ Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Los Angeles, or 
Omaha; Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association, Sioux 
City; Texas Live Stock Marketing Association at Fort Worth, 


San Antonio, or Houston; or 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Il. 
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occupation, according to “Foreign Crops 
and Markets.” The constant upward 
trend in numbers in 1939 was reversed 
in 1940, the decline in the latter period 
being from 3,040,000 to 2,528,000 at 
about the end of the year. Cattle num- 
bers declined to 2,976,000 head in No- 
vember, 1940, from 3,186,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Chickens decreased 33 per 
cent between July, 1939, and June, 1940. 


GOVERNMENT GRADES WOOL 


The Canadian government under its 
Livestock and Livestock Products Act of 
1939 has ordered that all wool sold in 
Canada must be graded according to offi- 
cial classes and grades. The regulations 
provide that buyers must warehouse the 
wool within fourteen days after pur- 
chase from the producer. 


CHEESE FROM ARGENTINA 


Argentina is rapidly growing in im- 
portance as an exporter of cheese to the 
United States. From the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune comes the information that 
foreign-made cheese sold on the Ameri- 
can market is for the most part the prod- 
uct of Argentina, as indicated in a sur- 
vey of Chicago cheese distributors. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures for last 
October show that of 2,092,778 pounds 
of foreign cheese, 1,111,250 pounds came 
from Argentina. 


COW HIDES SCARCE 


Short of cow hides, Germany is using 
tanned rabbit skins for belts and hand- 
bags. A recent decree declares that 
shoes with uppers of rabbit hide and 
soles of wood or other materials may be 
sold without the customary permit. 


WORLD HAS FEWER HOGS 


World hog numbers decreased in 1940, 
according to an estimate by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, based 
mainly on the decrease of 7,000,000 head 
in the United States and reported de- 
clines in several European countries. 
The office report gives hog numbers in 
twenty-seven countries as 115,000,000 
head in 1939, compared with a number 
6 per cent larger in 1938. These coun- 
tries supported 40 per cent of the esti- 
mated average number of hogs in the 
world during the five-year period 1931- 
35. The number of hogs reported in 
Germany, including Austria and the 
Sudetenland, at the beginning of 1940 
was 29,000,000, or approximately the 
same as in 1939 for comparable terri- 
tory. Lack of recent estimates for 
many European countries, combined 
with shifts in territory in the important 
hog-producing countries of the Danube 
Basin, make it extremely difficult to 
evaluate the situation as a whole at the 
beginning of 1941, the bureau declared. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


ESTERN RANGES HAD A GOOD 

supply of feed, moisture conditions 
were generally favorable, and livestock 
continued in very good condition, accord- 
ing to the March 8 report of the Denver 
regional livestock office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Winter condi- 
tions were reported to have been favor- 
able, with generally light feeding and 
ample feed supplies. 


Details by states were given as below: 


Arizona.—Range very good and im- 


proving; new feed growing nicely in 
south; winter open and favorable in 
north; stock in very good condition; 


shearing started; considerable wool being 
sold. 

California.—Moisture much above nor- 
mal; cloudy days slowed growth new 
feed at lower and intermediate eleva- 
tions; new grass abundant though washy 
and only fair quality; spring and sum- 
mer feed prospects generally very good 
in both early and late areas; cattle mak- 
ing excellent gains in early grass areas; 
early lambs developing well; early lamb 
and wool contracting started early at 
prices well above year ago. 

Colorado.— Winter ranges east of 
mountains open and supplying fair feed; 
San Luis Valley, mountain, and west- 
ern slope ranges generally snow cov- 
ered; hay and rough feed mostly ade- 
quate for winter except in San Luis Val- 
ley; supplemental feeding continued in 
snow-covered areas; moisture favorable 
for early grass; weather favorable and 
breeding herds in good shape; losses 
light. 

Idaho.—Good supply old range forage 
on most lower ranges; new feed starting 
in lower southwestern areas; mild win- 
ter called for moderate feeding; feeds 
adequate; lower ranges soaked; high 
ranges snowy, promising good spring 
feed; stock wintered well; losses light; 
early lambing well along; some wool 
contracted. 


Kansas (western).— Pasture feed 
fair, but moisture generally good for 
new grass; grain fields too wet to pas- 
ture in most areas; considerable carry- 
over forage and feed crops; cattle in 
good condition; snow cover necessitated 
supplemental feeding. 


Montana.—Range feed generally good; 
considerable open range; winter feeding 
not heavy; feed ample; lack of moisture 
caused some range feed deterioration 
and some stock water shortage; stock 
wintered very well; losses light; con- 
siderable wool contracted. 


Nebraska (western).—Ranges partly 
closed by light snows; range forage fair 
to good; considerable feeding necessary; 
hay fed close, but supplies ample, except 
local shortages; cattle in good condition 
and maintained flesh despite extreme 
weather variation; soil moisture favor- 
able for new grass. 


Nevada.—Range feed very good; lower 


ranges mostly open and well soaked: 
— and sheep wintering in very good 
esh, 


New Mexico.—Range feed fair to 
good; snow covering only at higher ele. 
vations; good supply soil moisture, with 
encouraging early spring feed prospects: 
snow disappeared from northern. ranges: 
considerable supplemental feeding but 
lighter than expected; stock wintering 
well; losses light. 


North Dakota.—Snow forced shelter- 
and yard-feeding, but ranges open in 
southwest; hay and feeds generally 
ample; stock water low in local areas; 
stock in good condition; light losses; 
considerable wool contracted. 


Oklahoma.—Cold and rain most of 
February; native pastures and ranges of 
little value to livestock and winter grain 
pastures too wet for extensive grazing; 
lot feeding unusually heavy but feeds 
more plentiful; stock thrifty; moisture 
and stock water plentiful; early spring 
grass prospects excellent. 


Oregon.—Stock conditions very favor- 
able; ranges mostly open, except higher 
elevations, and have good feed; moisture 
good, with new grass starting; supple- 
mental feeding light; less carryover hay 
in prospect; stock in very good condi- 
tion. 


South Dakota (western).—Fair feed 
on ranges; feed ample, with possibility 
some carryover in northwest; weather 
favorable for winter grazing; stock in 
good condition; light losses; consider- 
able wool contracted. 


Texas.—Range feed generally best in 
several years; soil moisture generally 
good; very favorable prospects for new 
feed; new feed well started in southern 
and earlier sections; excessive rain dam- 
aged old feed and delayed new in east- 
ern sections; range feed very good in 
sheep section; stock in very good condi- 
tion; strong cattle demand, but contract- 
ing and selling light; wool contracting 
quite active. 


Utah.—Winter range feed fair to 
good; most ranges open; hay and feeds 
generally ample, but some concentrate 
feeding on winter ranges; cattle in very 
good condition; sheep wintered well, with 
light losses, 

Washington.—Old range feed pastures 
good; moisture very good; hay and feed 
ample to large surpluses; stock condi- 
tion very good; favorable prospects for 
lamb and calf crops; strong cattle de- 
mand. 

Wyoming.—Ranges largely open, but 
old range feed short in many sections; 
feed mostly adequate except in local 
southern areas; some imported concen- 
trates used on winter ranges; weather 
favorable for stock; considerable wool 
contracted. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


NEW MARKING AND LABELING 
requirement in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry’s meat-inspection regulations is 
that meat or meat food products pre- 
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pared from two or more ingredients shall 
bear a label showing a list of ingredients, 
placed in the order of their predomi- 
nance. Another requirement is that the 
covering of a meat food, such as a cello- 
phane wrapper, shall not as regards col- 
oring or printed design give the pur- 
chaser a false impression of the leanness 
or quality of the product enclosed. Other 
features now familiar to the public are 
retained on labels of meat articles pre- 
pared at federally inspected establish- 
ments. They include the true name of 
the product, net weight, name and ad- 
dress of the packer, and an inspection 
legend, the latter in a new and uniform 
design. 


WILL ISSUE TERM PERMITS 


Issuance of ten-year term grazing per- 
mits to range users in all the grazing 
districts established under the Taylor 
Grazing Act will begin next July 1, ac- 
cording to the Grazing Service. Director 
of Grazing R. H. Rutledge estimates 
that approximately 12,000, or 60 per 
cent, of the present users will receive 
term permits on July 1. He stated that 
other permits would follow soon. Rut- 
ledge said that federal grazing lands 
in the West are “in the best condition 
in years” to meet increased needs of 
the defense program for beef, leather, 
mutton, and wool. 


ARGENTINE PRE-COOKED BEEF 


Inquiry as to the amount of pre- 
cooked beef, grown and cooked in Ar- 
gentina, shipped to New York under re- 
frigeration, and reportedly served in 
New York restaurants recently, reveals 
that, since September 27, 1939, only 
35,114 pounds of such beef—designated 
as cooked beef, rolled roast beef, an} 
roast beef—have been imported. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN MEATS 


The Department of Commerce reports 
that the meat-packing industry was ad- 
versely affected in 1940 by the reduced 
markets in Europe, principally England, 
for its products, but was also favorably 
affected by reduced imports of meat 
products, notably canned hams from 
Poland. The virtual loss of the British 
market was the major factor in re- 
ducing lard exports from 277,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to 201,000,000 pounds 
during 1940. Although exports of fresh 
or frozen pork during the latter months 
of 1940 were running considerably under 
those of a year ago, the cumulative fig- 
ure was up owing to the heavy ship- 
ments which went to Canada in the 
early part of the year. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


A recent survey of oleomargarine 
taxes in various states shows that three 
States impose a tax of 15 cents per 
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pound; one, a tax of 12 cents; seventeen, 
a tax of 10 cents; and three, a tax of 5 
cents. . . . Recent statistics show that 
domestic oils and fats used in margarine 
are replacing the imported raw material. 
In 1940 only 8.4 per cent of material 
used was imported, whereas, in 1939, 
16.8 per cent of the raw material was 
imported. . . . Animal fats going into 
the manufacture of oleomargarine in 
1940 amounted to 24,232,000 pounds as 
compared with 17,393,000 pounds in 
1939. ...A recent bill in the Texas leg- 
islature would retaliate against refusal 
of Wisconsin and other middle western 
dairying and industrial states to remove 
prohibitions on the sale of oleomargarine. 
Retaliation would be in the form of a 
tax on paper towels manufactured in 
Wisconsin. 


CRAWFORD HEREFORD SALE 


The annual sale of the Crawford 
Hereford Breeders’ Association was held 
March 11 at Crawford, Nebraska. Elmer 
Raben, sales manager for the associa- 
tion, was in charge of the sale. Sixty- 
six bulls were disposed of at good 
prices, the total of the sales being 
$12,855, with an average of $194.77. The 
following seventeen men were consign- 
ors to the sale: L. F. Bigelow, Charles 
Ferguson, Gue & McDowell, V. C. Ken- 
nedy, P. L. Raben and Sons, John Fur- 
man, Henry Steffensen, Del Bigelow, 
Troy Mills, D. L. Kay, Tom Moody, 
Oscar Skavdahl, Levi Ricardson, Wm. 
Hern, James W. Forbes, E. J. Serres, 
and W. E. McDonald. 


SHARE IN THE FOOD DOLLAR 


In an article on the farmer’s share of 
the food dollar, R. O. Been, writing in 
Agricultural Situation, points out that 
in 1940 the consumer paid $314 for a 
list of fifty-eight foods. Of this amount, 
he says, $182 was retained by middle- 
men to cover charges for their services, 
leaving $132 as payments to farmers for 
sales of food products. At the price 
levels ruling in 1940, the farmer received 
less for the sale of this group of pro- 
ducts than he did in any of the three 
years 1913-15 preceding the first World 
War, while the consumer was obliged 
to pay substantially more for these 
foods at retail, he declared. 


MEAT BOARD ISSUES BOOKLETS 


To answer constant and increasing de- 
mands for information on the subject of 
meat, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has just published two new book- 
lets, “Meat Buying Manual,” and “The 
Normal Diet.” The “Meat Buying Man- 
ual,” a twenty-four-page illustrated 
booklet, has been especially prepared for 
teachers, students, home economists, and 
homemakers. It covers such subjects as 
judging quality in meat, the principles 
of beef, pork, lamb, and veal cookery, 
the need of meat in the diet, and the 
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Livestock Values Are Established 
at the Stock Yards 


All livestock values are based upon prices ar- 
rived at by open, competitive bidding at the great 
central livestock markets. Every sale at the stock- 
yards is a public sale; official government market 
reports record the age, weight, quality, and condi- 
tion of the animals; every lot is sold upon the same 
basis; that is, after feed, water, and rest, permit- 
ting regaining of condition before the animals cross 
the scales. Every sale is on a strictly CASH basis. 

Long-experienced salesmen pit their knowledge of 
values and market influences against the skill of 
experienced buyers. Bids are made privately, and 
the highest bid takes the animals. Salesmen find it 
possible to net the greatest cash returns for shippers 
by properly sorting livestock according to grade, 
class, and weight, because different buyers are able 
to pay relatively higher prices for certain classes 
and grades than are other buyers. 


With more than two dozen regular buyers of all 


- grades and classes of Cattle, Calves, Hogs, Sheep, 


and Lambs looking for supplies each day at the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards, this market is one of the 
most attractive sales centers for producers and feed- 
ers in America. For the greatest net cash returns, 
sell your livestock on the Los Angeles market. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market” 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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Made by Westerners 
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Catalog No. 30 
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selection of meat. “The Normal Diet” 
booklet is built around the board’s newly 
revised food value chart. Information is 
presented on how to select a normal diet, 
stressing the importance of meat in such 
a diet. A chart depicts the large propor- 
tion of essential nutrients furnished by 
meat. This chart shows that a four- 
ounce daily serving of meat furnishes 
the following percentages of the daily 
needs of the moderately active adult; 
22.8 per cent of the protetn, 12.7 per cent 
of the calories, 18.5 per cent of the phos- 
phorus, 28.6 per cent of the iron, and 20 
per cent of the copper. As regards vita- 
mins, it shows that the serving would 
provide 41.7 per cent of the daily thi- 
amine needs, 31.9 per cent of the ribo- 
flavin, 82.7 per cent of the nicotinic acid, 
and 15 per cent of the vitamin A re- 
quirements. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Range improvements consisting of 
3,428 water developments, 2,424 miles of 
drift fences, and 30,500 acres of reseed- 
ing, representing a total investment of 
$2,300,000, now exist on the lands being 
grazed by livestock within the twenty- 
four national forests of the intermoun- 
tain region, a Forest Service annual in- 
ventory released recently by C. N. 
Woods, regional forester, reveals. Range 
improvements now are being constructed 
mostly by use of CCC camps and WPA. 
However, the Forest Service under na- 
tional forest regulations is authorized to 
divert 20 per cent of the revenue from 
grazing fees into a fund that is used 
wholly for range work of all kinds. This 
money from fees is put back to help in 
improvement of the range, to help stock- 
men in their management problems, and 
to result in more uniform utilization of 
the forage crop. The fund for 1941 will 
amount to about $96,000 for the inter- 
mountain region, 


SOAKING SPEEDS GERMINATION 


Soaking buffalo grass seed in water 
for from two to four days, followed by 
immediate drying, largely overcomes the 
delayed germination and prolonged dor- 
maney characteristic of this seed, re- 
ports Leon E. Wanger in the current 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy. Buffalo grass is 
one of the most highly prized native 
grasses of the southern Great Plains. 
Many efforts have been made to reseed 
this grass, but its slow germination has 
limited its use. Under favorable condi- 
tions, seed that had been soaked for from 
two to four days gave an average field 
germination of 14 per cent the first year. 
Seed not treated germinated only 7 per 
cent the first year. 


SEEK FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 


Congress in a resolution passed in the 
Nevada legislature is asked to make 
appropriation for construction and im- 
provement of farm-to-market roads “for 


the rapid transportation of agricultura] 
products to the place of use as a part of 
the national defense program.” The 
resolution holds that, while the country 
has adopted plans for construction and 
reconstruction of highways for direct 
use of military units, it has overlooked 
secondary, or farm-to-market, roads; 
that agriculture is a basic industry jn 
supplying material essential in national 
defense; and that the usefulness of agri- 
cultural products is in direct proportion 
to the facility with which the product 
may be transported to the point of con- 
sumption. 


TO BOOKKEEPING BOOK USERS 


An increasing number of inquiries are 
coming to the office of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association for separ- 
ate sheets for use in the bookkeeping 
book it has been selling to cattle 
men, and an explanation in the situation 
is deemed necessary. It is impossible to 
carry in stock the individual forms for 
this book, because the demand for them 
is so varied as to make it impossible 
even to estimate needs. To print up 
small batches of the sheets would run 
into prohibitive costs to the user all out 
of proportion to the price of the com- 
plete book. The bookkeeping book is 
intended as a permanent record for the 
year, to be replaced by others as the 
years roll along. The cost is so low that 
everyone can afford to use it as such. We 
hope this explanation will assist you in 
the use of your book for this year. 


OPPOSE GOVERNMENT WORK 


About 150 residents of northeastern 
Weld County, Colorado, have petitioned 
their congressmen to remove “govern- 
ment interference” in their operations. 
The petition holds that many have 
“seen their life’s work destroyed by 
government activities through certain 
soil conservation and grazing projects.” 
Where the projects referred to have been 
promoted, the petition states, land values 
have been drastically reduced and taxes 
on remaining private land raised. The 
petitioners say they have seen their 
schools lose many pupils, small progres- 
sive cattle towns dwindle to ghost towns, 
and taxpayers’ money go into govern- 
ment-built parks that have only grown 
to weeds; the checkerboard system used 
by the government agencies in purchas- 
ing lands has resulted in forced sales 
of deeded land and consequent business 
failures. The petition asks that the 
“government interference be removed 
and that we be permitted to continue the 
battle unaided.” 


CONVENTION ACCOUNT 


After reading the account of the 
American National convention in Fort 
Worth in the Propucer, I felt as if I 
had been there.—Gerorce P. KorseL, Lin- 
coln County, Mont. 
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cultural STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF CATTLE* IN UNITED STATES ON JANUARY 1—BY CLASSES 
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“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display rates 


on request. Forms close 15th. 


For sale: Grain and stock ranch. 2,200 acres 
with irrigation. C. W. Rawlings, Owner. 
Park Hotel, Livingston, Montana. 





FREE CATALOG of valuable live-stock books 
and magazines on sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, 
etc. Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


A REAL BUY 
1,0440-ACRE FARM and 100 Registered Short- 
horns for sale, Bourbon County, Kansas. 
Well improved, 200 acres cultivation, 50 
acres alfalfa, balance fine blue stem and 
lespedeza pasture and hay land, plenty of 
shade and water. Price $27,000.00. This 
farm is stocked with about 100 registered 
Shorthorns. Will sell stock and equipment 
if farm is sold. 
DWIGHT C. DIVER, OWNER 
CHANUTE, KAN. 


OFFERING FOR SALE SMALL 
AND LARGE RANCHES 
Altitude from 3,000 to 8,000 feet 


Recognized as one of the largest livestock 
producing districts in the Southwest. Let us 
have your wants. No commission for you to pay. 


HOLBROOK LIVESTOCK 
SALES CO., INC. 


Ranch and Livestsck Brokers 
P. O. Box 76 Holbrvok, Arizona 


FOR SALE 


Cow-Horse Stallion 


Brown, Four Years Old 
Weight 1,100 Pounds 


MILO BELSKY 


Tuthill, South Dakota 





DIP DATA 


A booklet just published giving latest 
information on the correct dip to use 
for parasites on sheep, cattle, hogs. In- 
cludes data on the new derris (rotenone) 
dips for lice, fleas, grubs and ticks. 
Send for your copy today—it’s free. Get 
our prices on dips—we stock all kinds. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Stockyards Station Denver, Colo. 


Send copy to 515 Cooper 


suilding, Denver, Colorado 


FINE MONTANA RANCH 


8,070 acres deeded, 1,500 acres subirrigated hay 
land, 300 acres irrigated alfala and grain land; 
modern ranch improvements; federal loan, 
R. T. MANUEL, Colorado, Texas. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


ABORTION PROTECTION—One calfhood vae- 
cination. Government licensed vaccine. Money- 
back guarantee. Free literature. Farmers Vac- 
cine Supply Company, Department 1-A, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


You can be on your own ranch! What 
might seem impossible can become a 
reality, through the long-term, easy 
payment financing plan provided by the 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the 
splendid values now obtainable in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small 
down payment, low interest rates. No 
trades. Prices based on actual valua- 
tion. Write for current list of avail- 
abilities, specifying county and state in 
which von sre interested. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





FOR SALE 
Colcrado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 
all for $3,750. 


Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 


TRY ROYAL'S NEW No. 1 


with MAGIC* MARGIN 
ONLY ROYAL HAS IT! 


*Trade Mark 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
No. 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LETTERS (CONTINUED) 


(FROM PAGE 1) 


came to a climax during the World War. 
This diminished the area available for 
spring-fall grazing and naturally threw 
a heavier burden on the remaining land 
which had already been seriously de- 
pleted by drought. 

Finally, on the public domain, which 
has probably suffered more than any 
other class of land, there was no legal 
way to protect the range. Numerous 
migratory bands of sheep roamed the 
range and utilized any available feed 
they could find. Stockmen—cattlemen 
and sheepmen alike—who were perma- 
nently located, often found their reserve 
range taken by these migratory bands 
of sheep (which were legally entitled to 
any grass they could find on the public 
domain) and were forced to overgraze 
what was left in order to exist. 

Most early western stockmen migrated 
from eastern states where conditions for 
forage production were considerably 
more favorable. Some of them did 
not realize the limitations of the new 
land and unintentionally overstocked it. 
Probably a few of them did not care 
what happened to the range. Unques- 
tionably a large percentage of the west- 
ern range land has been seriously de- 
pleted, and, without anyone necessarily 
being to blame. Some of it is now over- 
stocked when its present condition and 
the cumulative effects of the climatic 
conditions are considered. Fortunately 
range conservation efforts now under 
way should eventually prove an offset 
to this condition, but the return of more 
favorable moisture conditions would be 
the surest cure for damage done in the 
past.—TEp Hype, Ida. 


MILD WINTER 


We have had no winter to speak of; a 
goodly snow recently, but it disappeared 
quickly. Very little hay has had to be 
fed. Some of the outfits have all of 
theirs left. Most of the wool is sold. 
Two-, three-, and four-year-old sheep 
have been selling at $10. Wool brought 
33 cents.—EpD BURNETT, Johnson County, 
Wyo. 


SITTING PRETTY 


Cattle around Cheyenne came through 
the winter in fine shape, with practically 
no loss. It looks like an early spring. 
As prices are good, it seems that we are 
“sitting pretty.”—Frep D. Boice, Lara- 
mie County, Wyo. 


AVERAGE WINTER 


This section of the country has been 
comparatively short on grass this year, 
but cattle have wintered well. We 
have had quite a bit of moisture along 
through the winter. I would call this 
winter an _ average-to-good winter.— 


STEELE RANCH, Inc., DeBaca County, 
N. M. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








